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EVEN YEARS ago the world-famous Lingua- 
phone Institute opened its American offices, adding 


LINGUAPHONE 


Language Master to America 


AN AMAZING STORY OF SUCCESS IN TEACHING 
LANGUAGES IN THOUSANDS OF AMERICAN HOMES 


one of its most important links in the chain of Institute 
offices in almost all the civilized countries on earth. 


Soberly and conservatively the 
Institute told the American Pub- 
lic the story of the Linguaphone 
language method—how tens of 
thousands of men and women the 
world-over were learning lan- 
guages easily, quickly, pleasura- 
bly in their own homes, in their 


“FIRST YOU LISTEN 
THEN YOU SPEAK” 


This is a literal summation of the 
Linguaphone Method, taking all the 
drudgery out of language learning. And 
America listened. First the educators 
in the American universities, colleges, 
private schools and high schools put 
Linguaphone to the most rigid tests. 
Their enthusiastic verdict is seen in the 
number of foremost educational insti- 
tutions today using the Linguaphone 
Language Courses. 


Columbia University 
University of Chicago 
Hunter College 

New 
Lafayette College 


York University 
Wesleyan College 
U. S. Naval 
Connecticut State College 


Academy 


University of Denver 


lowa State College 
University of Oregon 


University of Nebraska 


Tulane University George 
Harvard University Bernard 
Shaw 


Syracuse University 


Sylvia Sidney 
Cornell University Wm. Lyon 
City College of New York Phelps 


Catholic 


Goucher College 


University of America 


And 1100 
learning. 


other institutions of 


Then came men and women in every 


profession and calling—actors and 
actresses, screen stars, radio an- 
nouncers, writers, lecturers, opera 


business men 
physicians, diplomats, 
government employes, army and 
navy men, travelers and hundreds 
of others—all trying Linguaphon« 

. listening to the persuasive 
voices of these language masters and 
then speaking the language of their 
choice in «an incredibly short time. 
So from year to year Linguaphone 


and concert singers, 
engineers, 
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own time and with a minimum of expense. It also told 





the fascinating story of how Linguaphone came to 
be, how 150 language professors of the leading uni- 
versities of France, Germany, England, Italy, Spain, 
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The Black Columns Show the Remarkable Increase 
in Linguaphone Users Since the Foundation 
of the Institute in 1923 
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H. G. Wells 
Ludwig 
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Robeson 


Lanny Ross 


Paul Muni 


And thousands 


of others 


has grown in the affections of the 
thousands of people who mastered 
a language in the privacy of their 


e’s enjoyment 


and increasing their earning power. 
(See chart of Linguaphone’s amaz- 
ing growth.) 


the United States and other coun- 
tries had cooperated in the formu- 
lation of a method which brought 
the actual voices of these masters 
into your home,—so that all you 
have to do now isto LISTEN... 
to hear the faultless pronuncia- 
tion, the correct native accent. 


THE COMFORT OF 
YOUR OWN HOME 


Learning a foreign language by Lingua- 
phone is a delightful pastime . . . You 
sit in comfort in your favorite easy 
chair and listen to the voices of the 
world’s native masters, brought to you 
by Linguaphone ... They are YOUR 
teachers, always at YOUR command 
... They bring the living sounds and 
the spirit of another world into the 
privacy of your own room. 


IN 


Linguaphone is neither “miracle” nor “short cut” but a scien- 
tific, sound, accurate and easy method of language mastery 


with the drudgery eliminated. 


Anyone from 7 to 70 can 


learn to speak and read a language by Linguaphone. 


FROM FRENCH TO CHINESE 


Linguaphone offers courses in 23 languages—more than is 


offered by the largest universities. 


Linguaphone is the Uni- 


versity in the Home, and language headquarters of the world. 


Linguaphone Home Courses: 


FRENCH RUSSIAN DUTCH 
SPANISH IRISH HEBREW 
SWEDISH ITALIAN CHINESE 
PORTUGUESE POLISH PERSIAN 
JAPANESE ENGLISH FINNISH 
GERMAN ESPERANTO BENGALI 
HINDUSTANI CZECH LATIN 
MALAY GREEK 

THIS COUPON WILL BRING YOU 32-PAGE 

ILLUSTRATED BOOK BY RETURN MAIL FREE 

! LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 

: 50 Rockefeller Center, New York 

1 Please send me free and without obligation full particulars about 

| the new and easy way of learning languages, I am interested in the 
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Editorial Council 


DOROTHY BREWSTER, MALCOLM COWLEY, ROBERT W. DUNN, THYRA ED- 

WARDS, MILDRED FAIRCHILD, A. A. HELLER, LANGSTON HUGHES, DR, JOHN 

KINGSBURY, CORLISS LAMONT, GEORGE MARSHALL, BROADUS MITCHELL, 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


ISOBEL WALKER SOULE, international 
journalist and lecturer and editor’ of the 


“Woman Today” page of “People’s Press” 


contributes the article on Soviet women 
which we print in connection with the 
celebration of International Woman’s Day 
on March 8th. 

SAMUEL §S. SHIPMAN is an engineer and 
economist who spent three years working 
in Soviet industry and has made several 
trips to the USSR since then. Mr. Ship- 
man formerly edited the “Economic Re- 
view of the Soviet Union” and has con- 
tributed numerous articles to trade, tech- 
nical and general publications on eco 
nomic developments in the USSR. 

PEARL S. MEYER is a trained social 
worker who has made two trips to the 
Soviet Union. On both occasions she 
made a special study of the work done 
with mothers and children which she 
was well qualified to do both profession- 
ally and through her knowledge of the 
Russian language. 

LOUIS WEINSTOCK is Secretary-Treasurer 
f District 9 of the Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and paperhangers of 
\merica, affiliated with the A.F. of L. He 
was unanimously elected by his District 
Council as their delegate to the 20th 
\nniversary Celebration in the USSR as 
the guest of the Soviet trade unions. 


v. ARDOV is a Soviet writer whose 
sketches are seen frequently in Soviet 
newspapers and magazines. ‘This one was 
translated by Rosalind Zoglin of the edi- 
torial staff of soviET RUSSIA TODAY. 


DR. CLINTON J. TAFT is the Director of 
the Southern California Branch of the 
Civil Liberties Union of America. He 
made his second trip to the Soviet Union, 
here described, in the summer of 1937. 


JESSIE RUBIN has just returned to this 
country after spending five years in the 
Soviet Union where she worked on several 
Russian newspapers and on the Moscow 
Daily News. 


D. N. PRiTr, the well known British 
Socialist, is a Member of Parliament and 
of the King’s Council. His pamphlet on 
the Zinoviev treason trial, which he at- 
tended, has had a wide sale in this coun- 
try, and is one of the most illuminating 
reports available on this event. 


DR. JOHN A. KINGSBURY is a well known 
social worker, with wide experience in the 
field of public health. He is director of 
the National Tuberculosis Association, and 
co-author of “Red Medicine.” 


NED KOCHER, whose essay in this issue 
was awarded one of the four prizes in 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY’S essay contest, is an 
unemployed leather worker. 


DON’T MISS THE NEXT ISSUE! 


In our April number we are bringing our readers an article of exceptional 
importance, revealing how Trotsky’s agents in the USSR attempted to involve 
foreign engineers in their wrecking activities. 

Carroll G. Holmes, an American engineer, has recently returned to this coun- 
try after seven years in the Soviet Union as foundry instructor. During a period 
when Soviet industry was experiencing production difficulties Mr. Holmes was 
employed by the Commissariat of Heavy Industry as a “trouble shooter” and 
visited dozens of Soviet factories. Mr. Holmes is now writing for us an account 
of his own experiences in uncovering cases of wrecking and sabotage. 
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AMKINO 


PRESENTS: 


The cream of the Soviet cine- 
ma studio output, prepared for 
your entertainment with com- 
plete English dialogue titles. 


UST before PETER THE FIRST 

opened at the New York Cameo, 
a poignant picture on the lyceum 
days of Alexander Pushkin was put 
in for a short run. YOUNG PUSH- 
KIN, played by the schoolboy V. 
Litovsky pictured below, scored a 
major critical hit. Soon excited 





Cameo patrons were telling their 
friends about the rare charm, the 
cinematic beauty, and the quietly 
thrilling story of YOUNG PUSH- 
KIN. Owing to previous booking of 
PETER, YOUNG PUSHKIN was 
withdrawn — but only temporarily. 
Now it is back on Broadway, and 
doing very well, thank you. 


KI enthusiasts have a treat in store 

when they see Lenfilm’s saga of 
the defense of Soviet Karelia, SKI 
BATTALION. A. stirring movie 
supervised by the directors of 
Chapayev, SKI BATTALION has 
an avalaache scene that will make 
history. The photography of the 
Karelian ski country will make you 
gasp. SKI BATTALION is definite- 
ly a film for your “must” list. 


OUTH is having its fling before 
the Soviet cameras these days. 
SKI BATTALION will be fol- 
lowed by a stunning film of two 
brave youngsters in the Ukraine dur- 
ing the intervention days. The film: 
THE BALLAD OF COSSACK 
GOLOTA. Watch for the opening 
dates, and then enjoy some swell act- 
ing by two grand kids. 
Consult your local papers for play dates 
of Soviet films. AMKINO PICTURES 
play regularly in New York, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, San Franciso, Los 
Angeles, and scores of other cities. 


... COMING SOON... 
“LENIN IN OCTOBER” 
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The Fascist Offensive Must Be Stopped 


ERHAPS at no time in history has there been a moment 

more full of portent for all mankind than the one 
through which we are living now. So closely knit is our 
modern world, so interwoven the interests of all its parts, 
that if a world war comes no one anywhere can escape 
its horrors. Never has that war seemed closer than today. 
But these same conditions which make the present situa- 
tion so menacing if the fascists have their way may be 
turned against the aggressors if the forces of peace will 
unite and act at once. 

The fascist offensive can be stopped, the war can be kept 
from spreading, if strong, effective, united action is taken. 
The economic situation in all the fascist countries is des- 
perate. They can continue war only with credits, with 
implements of war, with raw materials, supplies and sup- 
port such as they are now receiving from the “neutral” 
nations. If these things are cut off from the aggressors, 
if credit and supplies and support are made available to 
the people who are the victims of that aggression, the ag- 
gressors can be stopped in Spain and in China, the world 
war can be stopped. That is what the Soviet Union 
means by collective security. That is why it is in the 
interest of the American people to participate in a pro- 
gram of collective security. That is why the workers and 
farmers of all countries, those who bear the burdens of 
war, and the progressives who understand the menace of 
war and fascism, must bring pressure on their govern- 
ments to cease all aid and comfort to aggressor nations, and 
to act in concert with other nations for peace. 


Hitler’s Moves for War 


ITLER’S recent actions all point toward new mili- 

tary adventures by the Third Reich. Those mili- 
tary and economic circles who warned that the check to 
the Italian armies in Spain, the difficulties of Japan in 
attempting to subjugate China, and the lack of raw ma- 
terials should be a brake on further aggression by the 
Berlin-Rome-Tokyo axis, have been eliminated from power. 
On February 4 Hitler rid himself of all elements that 
advocated a degree of moderation in his foreign policy, 
and completed the Nazification of his military, economic 
and diplomatic corps. 

Hitler’s next move was his death blow to Austrian inde- 
pendence. In the “dry” Anschluss that has taken place, 
bloodshed has for the moment been avoided. But the spec- 
tacle of Austria supine under the Nazi heel is no less hor- 





Anna Stepanovna Molokova (left) one of the first voters in 
the Podolsk Election district to cast her ballot. Anna Stepa- 
novna is the mother of Vassily Molokov, famous Soviet flyer 
who helped to establish the North Pole Station, and who was 
recently named chief of all Soviet civil aviation. 


Sovfoto 


KRENKEL, PAPANIN, FEDOROV AND SHIRSHOV 


The whole world rejoices that these four great heroes have suc- 
cessfully completed their nine months sojourn on an ice-floe at 
the top of the world, and are safe on board the ice-breakers 
Taimyr and Murman, with their records and specimens intact. 
Their work at the North Pole under the leadership of Papanin 
has been an inestimable contribution to science, and their high 
courage has added a glowing page to the history of human 




















progress. 


rible than the rape of Ethiopia and the attempted subju- 
gation of Spain and China. Bitter persecution of Catholic 
and Jew and all decent liberty-loving people in Austria will 
be the order of the day. Next in Hitler’s line of march is 
Czechoslovakia. If he has his way he will force Czecho- 
slovakia to break relations with France and the Soviet 
Union. 


The Role of Great Britain 
EANWHILE the British Tories are rushing head- 


long toward the conclusion of some form of alliance 
with Rome and Berlin. Hitler’s coup was carried out with 
the benevolent neutrality if not the active support of Great 
Britain. Mussolini, dancing to the tune called by the Brit- 
ish bankers, made no attempt to protect the independence 
of Austria on this occasion, as he did during the attempted 
Nazi putsch of 1934, but rather assisted in her capitulation. 
The international gangsters are thus preparing the way for 
the four-power pact of Italy, Germany, Great Britain and 
France proposed by British Prime Minister Neville Cham- 
berlain. Although Chamberlain pretends that such a pact 
would weaken the Rome-Berlin axis at both ends, it could 
only strengthen the fascist nations and encourage their 
aggressive aims. It would, indeed, be a five-power pact, 
since Japan is already allied to Germany and Italy, and of 
the great nations of Europe only the USSR would be left 
out. The line of the Tory government of Great Britain, 
whatever its internal dissensions on minor questions of tac- 
tics, becomes clear. To appease the fascist lust for con- 
quest, it collaborates with fascist military adventurism in 
Spain and China and now plans to give Hitler a free hand 
to crush democracy in Central Europe and launch another 
“localized” war against the Soviet Union. But war cannot 
be localized in this fashion. Unless the progressive and 
labor forces of the world call a halt to this policy of col- 
laboration, the whole world will be engulfed in war. 


The Common Search for Peace 


NLY the Soviet Union, whose worst enemies have 
never accused her of aggressive design, has offered a 
clear and consistent program for peace. The progressive 
forces of the world must collaborate with the Soviet Union 
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in this program because they need its help if they are to sur- 
vive. There is unity of aim among the democratic nations 
of the world. There is unity in the will for peace of the 
peoples of the world. This common aim and common will 
must be expressed in common action. 

President Roosevelt expressed the need for common action 
when, at Chicago, he called for a quarantine of aggressor 
nations. The policy he outlined requires concerted action 
by the United States, the Soviet Union, and other demo- 
cratic nations. Since the interests of both peoples coincide 
in this field, we must increase our understanding of the true 
situation in the USSR so that our two great nations may 
be in a better position to cooperate in the search for peace. 
The air must be cleared of all the lies and slanders which 
have beclouded the vision of many honest people and pre- 
vented them from correctly appraising the powerful role 
of the Soviet Union in maintaining peace. 

Americans must not forget that as the war situation has 
grown in intensity the Soviet Union has been drawn into 
the theatre of war preparations. For months before the 
fascist uprising and invasion of Spain Hitler’s and Musso- 
lini’s spies were ‘at work preparing the way, seeking out the 
weak and treacherous elements among the Spanish people 
as allies. Since the ultimate goal of the fascist powers is 
the destruction of the Soviet Union, it is obvious that for 
every spy and provocateur they have sent into other coun- 
tries, hundreds have been sent into the USSR to prepare 
for the armies of fascism when they are ready to strike. 

The strength and the vigilance and the unity which is 
the most precious possession of the Soviet people have pre- 
vailed. They have discovered the spies and the traitors in 
their ranks before it was too late. They have dealt with 
them in the only way it is possible to deal with such ele- 
ments in a war situation. So strong and united is the 
Soviet Union today that Germany, Italy and Japan have 
been forced to postpone their attack while they attempted to 
improve their economic positions and increase their strength 
by fascist victories elsewhere. It is therefore not the Soviet 
Union which is seeking allies for a war with Japan, as the 
Trotskyists would have it, but the fascist nations which 
are seeking allies and support in every country. 

The fascists are finding their allies in the forces of black 
reaction in our own country, in the Trotskyists and in 
those liberals whose mental confusion makes them an 
easy prey for those who wish to use them for their own 
ends. The Trotskyist allies of fascism, after the failure 
of their attempts to rally liberals to the defense of Trotsky 
and to prove the Moscow trials a frame-up, are now 
concentrating their attack on the program of collec- 
tive security. In this they have gained the adherence of a 
few mistaken liberals who have been fooled into believing 
that collective security means war and isolation peace, as 
witness the recent letter to the Nation signed by a Trot- 
skyist-Lovestoneite-Liberal amalgam. The frantic cry that 
runs through all the writings of the Trotskyists these days 
is that the Soviet Union is trying to push the United 
States into war with Japan. Stolberg dragged this idea 
into his disgraceful series of articles in the World Tele- 
gram; Homer Martin reflected it in his recent excursion 
into Red bating. The New York Sun’s pet Trotskyist, 

Herbert Solow, made it the burden of his recent concoc- 
tions. And Carol Tresca, the famous “anarchist” and hater 
of all government, dishes it up to federal authorities along 
with a fantastic tale of the kidnapping of an American 
woman. The real meaning of the opposition to collective 
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Maxim Litvinov, Foreign Commissar of the USSR 


security should be apparent from the fact that Germany, 
Italy and Japan consistently oppose every move in this 
direction and welcome every isolationist move. It is no 
accident that in this country the Hearsts, the Liberty 
Leaguers, the big Navy jingoists, the Trotskyists and their 
friends, are linked together in the fight against collective 
security. Collective security means peace and safeguards 
for democracy. Isolation means encouragement to fascism, 
a mad armament race and war. The Soviet Union has con- 
sistently stood for collective security and peace. 


Professor Beard’s Fascist Goblins 
 gpemerinney Professor Charles A. Beard, who has 


lately been opposing President Roosevelt’s proposals 
to quarantine the fascist and aggressor nations through the 
concerted efforts of the peace loving nations, may laugh at 
the fascist “goblins”, the Spanish children who have seen 
what these goblins have done to their playmates in the 
sunny streets of Valencia and Madrid and Barcelona have 
a somewhat different idea about them. Equally unrealistic 
is Professor Beard’s contention that the American con- 
tinent is immune from the dangers of fascist war. There 
is already a fascist regime in Brazil. Across our northern 
border, in the Province of Quebec, there is virtual fascist 
rule. In Mexico and other Latin American countries we 
have recently seen evidences of the machinations of Hitler 
and Mussolini, supported by elements on our own side of 
the border. In our last issue we discussed the activities of 
fascist groups in the United States. It is therefore in our 
own interests that we cooperate with the Soviet Union and 
with other democratic nations in a program for peace. 
War anywhere today will affect the United States, and the 
more the war spreads, the longer the fascists are permitted 
to extend their aggression, the closer the danger comes. 


The Real News from the Soviet Union 


ONTH after month we have brought to our readers 
articles about the Soviet Union as it is today. We 
publish articles from people who are living and working in 
the Soviet Union, who know the language, know the coun- 
try and its people. We watch for every American who 
returns from a visit to the Soviet Union and ask for their 
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impressions. We have been interested in reports not only 
from journalists, but from people who are specialists in 
different fields, well equipped to judge what is happening 
in those fields. During the past year we have printed 
in our columns articles by doctors, teachers, farmers, 
trade unionists, engineers, architects, lawyers, musicians, 
scientists. 

And what is the news these people have brought from 
the Soviet Union? 

Without exception these people who are living in the 
Soviet Union today, these Americans who have visited 
the Soviet Union during the past year, have reported that 
the mass of the Soviet people are better dressed, better fed, 
happier than they have ever been before, and solidly united 
behind their government. Many people who are most active 
in attacking the Soviet Union today have never been there. 
Some of them, to be sure, were there in earlier years and 
are ‘reporting on conditions that no. longer exist. But the 
real Soviet Union of today has nothing in common with 
the distorted images its enemies spread over the pages of 
the daily press. 

The real Soviet Union is a land of free people building 


Stalin’s 


MERICAN newspapers which pretended to find sensa- 
tional revelations in a recently published letter of 
Stalin did an ill service to their readers. As a clear statement 
of the internal and external situation of the USSR the 
letter deserves the closest attention. At a critical moment 
it is no help to the cause of world peace to distort the 
meaning of Stalin’s words. We have in mind especially 
the hysterical outburst of the New York Post. In a front 
page editorial the Post quoted that passage in Stalin’s 
letter which said: 


“Support of our revolution by the workers of all 
countries, and still more the victory of the workers in at 
least several countries, is a necessary condition for fully 
guaranteeing the first victorious country against attempts 
at intervention and restoration, a necessary condition for 
the final victory of Socialism.” 


The Post described this passage as a “new declaration” 
by Stalin; with these words, said the Post, Stalin “took 
off his mask.” 

We do not expect the editors of the Post to be familiar 
with the classics of Marxist literature. Nevertheless, they 
might have saved their readers some confusion and them- 
selves some humiliation, if they had recognized the above 
passage not as a “new declaration” by Stalin, but as a 
quotation by Stalin from a statement by himself in 1925, 
duly set forth between quotation marks, and with page 
reference to the book where it may be found: “Problems 
of Leninism, 1937. Russian edition, page 134.” Thus the 
whole argument of the Post collapses from illiteracy. What 
they excitedly proclaimed as a new and terrible declaration 
was something available to any reader in the English edi- 
tion, ““Leninism” published in 1937, Vol. I, page 299. 

The United Press made large headlines in many after- 
noon newspapers with the excited announcement that 
Stalin had predicted an inevitable clash between the Soviet 
Union and the bourgeois states. Here again, the corre- 
spondent or his editors, in hasty search for sensation, mis- 
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a mew society, marching triumphantly forward against 
tremendous obstacles. It is a land where there are still 
material difficulties, but where there is no unemployment, 
where everyone goes to school, where women are free 
and equal members of society in all respects, where dis- 
crimination against minority races is illegal and disgraceful 
in public opinion. It is a land of great pioneering adven- 
tures, of rich scientific achievement and invention—nothing 
held back for profit, everything used for society. It is a 
land of new discoveries, of aviation records, of expanding 
industry and agriculture, a land where workers have sym- 
phony orchestras and farmers give productions of Hamlet. 
It is a land where the courage and nobility of four men on 
a floating, tossing cake of ice, refusing to seek safety until 
the last ounce of scientific value can be squeezed from their 
work—are the commonplace behavior of daily life. It is a 
land where democracy, for the first time in history, is based 
on an economic freedom that gives it real meaning, as 
evidenced in the new Constitution, and the recent elections 
of deputies representative of the whole people, whose 
service to the people is expressed not only in meetings of 
the Supreme Congress, but in their day to day functioning. 


Letter 


took as a new statement by Stalin a very old warning by 
Lenin. Stalin in his letter quoted Lenin’s words: 

“We are surrounded by people, classes and govern- 

ments, which openly express their hatred for us. We 

must remember that we are at all times but a hair’s 
breadth from invasion.” 

This warning was uttered by Lenin in 1921. Stalin and 
the Soviet people have never forgotten it, as witness the 
Red Army and Navy and Air Fleet which defend the 
country of victorious socialism. Lenin’s words are his- 
toric; but they are not news at this day; and should not 
be thrown sensationally into headlines as a new announce- 
ment of policy by Stalin. 

Referring to these earlier words of Lenin, Stalin wrote: 

“It would be ridiculous and stupid to close our eyes to 

the capitalist encirclement and to think that our external 

enemies, the fascists for example, will not, if the oppor- 
tunity arises, make an attempt at a military attack upon 
the USSR.” | 

The Red Army and Navy are on hand to meet that at- 
tack, to defend the victory of Socialist construction in the 
USSR. That victory has been won and is to be defended. 
But the victory of Socialism in the USSR does not auto- 
matically dispel the dangers from enemies without. 

“We could say that this victory is final,” wrote Stalin, 
“if our country were situated on an island, and if it were 
not surrounded by numerous other pose = countries.” 

The Soviet Union today is surrounded by several bar- 
barous and threatening neighbor governments, which do 
not conceal their aggressive purposes. 

It is clear that nothing but the overthrow of Nazism 
by the German people will finally remove the threat from 
that quarter. The Red Army can defend the frontiers of 
the Soviet Union against attack. But the victory of So- 
cialist construction in the Soviet Union, and the might 
of the Red Army do not guarantee peaceful conditions 
throughout the world, do not finally remove the dangers 
of aggression. 
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Rebuking ‘‘braggarts’” who are blind to the dangers 
abroad, Stalin expresses his confidence that the workers 
of the whole world will come powerfully to the defense 
of the Soviet Union if it is attacked. 

In his statement, there is nothing to alarm anyone who 
is not planning an attack upon the Soviet Union. It was 
a plain warning to those who are planning such an attack. 

Stalin is not asking for military aid. In case of attack, 
the Soviet Union knows it must rely on its own forces. 
Stalin makes this very clear. The Red Army, which cele- 
brates its twentieth anniversary on February 23rd, is well 
prepared to defend the Soviet Union from attack, and will, 
if need be, show the world what an army can do in defense 
of a land which is its own. 

Stalin does not, in his statement, ask the workers 
to come over and fight for the Soviet Union as the 
Post says he does, but for that political aid which they 
have always given. Workers and progressives throughout 
the world have always been ready to support the Soviet 
Union in times of danger. During the period of blockade 
and intervention they protested to their governments and 
forced a modification of their policies. That is what is 
meant by “political aid”. During the famine of 1921 they 
sent food, material help, tractors, workers and technicians. 
Always and everywhere the workers and real progressives 
have stood for better relations with the Soviet Union, At 
times of greatest danger they have always rallied to express 
their support, whether by pressure on their own govern- 
ments or by direct material aid. 

Similarly the people of the Soviet Union have been ready 
to give their help in time of need. Last year Stalin stated 
that the fight of the Spanish Loyalists was the common 
cause of all progressive humanity, and he called upon the 
Soviet people to give everything in their power to aid in 
the cause of Spanish democracy. This the Soviet people 
have done, in what great measure no one knows better than 
the defenders of Spanish democracy themselves. 

Americans who know their own history will find noth- 
ing strange in the fact that the Soviet people depend con- 
fidently upon the support of their friends abroad. Every 
revolution, every progressive movement in modern history 
has been encouraged and assisted by the workers of other 
lands. 

The American Civil War was won with the assistance 
of the English workers. The reactionary English mer- 
chants opposed the government of Lincoln and supported 
the Southern slave-owners. The English workers, suffer- 
ing acutely from the crisis caused by the blockade of the 
cotton states, nevertheless gave their political assistance in 
support of the war against slavery. Only the mass demon- 
strations by the English workers prevented the English 
government from declaring war against the Union. 

Great demonstrations were held in London and Man- 
chester on December 31, 1862, to celebrate the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation and send greetings of support and sol- 
idarity to President Lincoln. The message of the Man- 
chester meeting ended with these significant words: 

“If you have any ill-wishers here, be assured that they 

are chiefly those who oppose liberty at home.” 

Conveying this greeting to the Secretary of State in 
Washington, the American Minister in London wrote: 


or 


This meeting is in every respect a most remarkable in- 
dication of the state of popular sentiment in Great Britain. 
It will doubtless make a strong impression elsewhere.” 


Lincoln knew the importance of this demonstration of 








support. He addressed his reply therefore, as follows: 

“To the Workingmen of Manchester, England: 
....I1 have understood well that the duty of self- 
preservation rests solely with the American people; but I 
have at the same time been aware that favor or disfavor 
of foreign nations might have a material influence in 
enlarging or prolonging the struggle with disloyal men in 
which the country is engaged. . . . I do not doubt that 
the sentiments you have expressed will be sustained by 
your great nation and I have no hesitation in assuring you 
that they will excite admiration, esteem and the most 
reciprocal feelings of friendship among the American 
people.” 

In November, 1864, the English workers participated in 
a new series of mass demonstrations against the reaction- 
ary intrigues of the British Tories who supported the 
Southern slavocracy against the Union forces. The Inter- 
national Workingmen’s Association sent an address to 
Lincoln, drafted by Karl Marx and signed by many rep- 
resentatives of British and other European workers’ or 
ganizations. This address, congratulating Lincoln upon 
his re-election, said: 

“From the commencement of the titanic strife the work- 
ingmen of Europe felt instinctively that the star-spangled 
banner carried the destiny of their class. . . . The work- 
ing classes of Europe understood at once, even before the 
fanatic partisanship of the upper classes for the Con- 
federate gentry had given its dismal warning, that the 
slaveholders’ rebellion was to sound the tocsin for a gen- 
eral holy crusade of property against labor, and that for 
the men of labor, with their hopes for the future, even 
their past conquests were at stake in that tremendous 
conflict on the other side of the Atlantic.”* 

To this greeting from Marx and his comrades, Lincoln 
replied that he hoped he might prove worthy of the con- 
fidence extended to him by “the friends of humanity and 
progress throughout the world.” 

Lincoln’s reply to the First International said: 
“The Government of the United States . . . strives to do 
equal and exact justice to all states and all men, and it 
relies upon the beneficial results of that effort for sup- 
port at home and for respect and good-will throughout 
the world. Nations do not exist for themselves alone, but 
to promote the welfare and happiness of mankind by 
benevolent intercourse and example. It is in this relation 
that the United States regard their cause in the present 
conflict with slavery-maintaining insurgents as the cause 
of human nature, and they derive new encouragement to 
persevere from the testimony of the workingmen of Eu- 
rope that the national attitude is favored with their en- 
lightened approval and earnest sympathies.”** 

The Declaration of Independence made its appeal for 
the support of world opinion, Lincoln welcomed the po- 
litical assistance of Karl Marx and the workers of Eu- 
rope. The American people, acting in this tradition, have 
given their support to the fighters for progress and human 
liberation in many lands. They will support the Soviet 
Union if ever it is attacked by the forces of reaction. 
Every progressive American, conscious of his revolutionary 
heritage, remembering this record of international solidar- 
ity and mutual assistance, will understand Stalin’s words. 
Distortions and misquotations, whether of ignorance or 
malice, cannot destroy the essential and important mean- 
ing of Stalin’s letter to Ivan Ivanov. The Soviet workers 
and peasants have won the victory for Socialism in one 
country. That victory is to be defended and consolidated 
by the strength and solidarity of the workers of the whole 
world, 





"Page 279. “Civil War in the United States’’ by Karl Marx and Fred- 
erich Engels. International Publishers. 
**Tbid. Page 282 
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THE LIFE OF A SOVIET GIRL 


—— 


This bright-eyed young woman of 22, Tatyana Feodorova, is already a very famous person in the 
Soviet Union. Above she is seen at home with her mother, below at work on shaft 55 of the new sub- 
way line, where she leads a brigade of first class tunnellers to ever higher records (continued on next page) 


I ENVY SOVIET WOMEN 


By ISOBEL WALKER SOULE 


WAS standing on a railroad station 

platform in Kharkov waiting for a 
train to pull in carrying a fellow coun- 
tryman of mine who wished to see me. 
He greeted me and we talked for the 
half hour the train was in the station. 
There was the sound of a gong warn- 
ing my friend that his train was leav- 
ing. He looked at me and said, “I have 
known you for twenty years and have 
never before seen you without a 
strained expression. You have lost 
it—what has happened to you?” I re- 
plied: “Because for the first time I 
have been in a civilization where there 
is equality between men and women. 
Only this morning the young woman 
in the hotel where we are staying, who 
was making the bed, said to me, ‘Oh, 
do not leave Russia, stay here with 
your strength, there are so many things 
you could do!’ I realized how right she 
was, that I would be free to choose any 
profession and it was no one’s business 
but my own. There would be the peace 
that comes with equality.” 

Women in the Soviet Union are the 
absolute equals of men economically, 
politically and socially. There are to- 
day some eight and a half million em- 
ployed women, of whom five million 
have entered industry and other occu- 
pations since 1929. The important 
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point about this is not just that so 
many women have jobs, but that they 
are doing increasingly skilled work. 
Soviet women of today are to be found 
doing many types of work demand- 
ing high technical skill and advanced 
intellectual development. ‘The educa- 
tional figures tell the story. In the 
technicums the number of women has 
increased from 73,300 in 1928 to 289,- 
000 in 1936 and in the colleges and 
higher technical schools from 48,000 
to 198,500 in the same period. Equally 
impressive is women’s part in political 
life. By 1934 over one quarter of the 
members of the rural Soviets and al- 
most one third of the members of the 
city Soviets were women. And in the 
recent elections 184 women were elect- 
ed as deputies to the Supreme Council, 
the highest body in the land. 

Participation in all fields on an equal 
footing with men has frequently placed 
the women of the USSR in the front 
lines of their professions as Stakhano- 
vites. There is no work for which 
women are not eligible, unless they are 
not fitted by health standards, which 
are very high. 

When a woman is pregnant, she 
receives free regular medical care at a 
maternity clinic. Her full record 
is made out on a case card. If she is 


a normal, healthy woman she continues 
at her work until two months before 
confinement. Legislation in the Soviet 
Union provides that women doing 
physical labor or work entailing ner- 
vous strain—such as medical work— 
shall have two months before and two 
months after confinement. One and 
one-half months before and after is the 
provision for women in offices and less 
strenuous work. No night work or 
physically heavy work is allowed for 
a pregnant woman. Her time comes— 
social insurance funds supply the lay- 
ette. If it is her wish, she may have 
been staying in an institute for pre- 
confinement ; or she may have been in her 
own home, but she has had the privilege 
of rest and care. In either case she has 
had free medical attention. As soon as 
it is time for her to go to the maternity 
home, she packs her toothbrush and 
tooth powder—only these two articles 
are necessary. The patient is then ex- 
amined, bathed and put in a clean, 
fresh, white garment, and sent to her 
ward. When the infant is born, the 
child is braceleted on each wrist with 
his name and his mother’s name. Be- 
fore leaving the hospital the mother 
is taught proper care, feeding and 
dressing of the child. The average 
woman has two months in which to re- 
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But Tatyana’s life is not all tunnelling and caulking. Her seven-hour day leaves her time for all kinds of sports. 
Here she is putting on her skis for an exhilarating afternoon on the Lenin Hills. Above — she gets ready for 


rain her strength and adjust her life 
and the baby’s. If it is advisable, she 
may have a longer period. 

When she returns to her work, the 
mother places the child each day in a 
creche; if she is nursing, she has time 
off to do so. There is a créche in each 
factory, plant, collective or organiza- 
tion where it is necessary, including the 
universities. 

If students wish to marry they do 
so and live in the married peoples’ dor- 
mitory. They have their children, and 
continue their studies, leaving the 
young baby in the créche while at their 
courses. Placing the child in a créche 
does not mean that there is no family 
life, for there is more genuine family 
life in the Soviet Union than in almost 
any country I can name. It is true that 
it is not the old-fashioned, predatory 
family life, such as one saw depicted 
in “Uncle Vanya” or “The Cherry 
Orchard,” but a free, constructive fam- 
ily life built on loyalty and understand- 
ing. Every one is stimulated to do his 
part in home and community. The 
family life is based on a reality such as 
existed in our pioneer days, not on the 
synthetic attempts at family life that 
are manifest in some parts of our coun- 
try today. 

Women are progressing in all fields 
as wives and mothers. They take an 
interest in bettering living conditions, 
in the surroundings where their hus- 
bands, brothers or fathers work, in edu- 
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a date with the help of the Soviet Cosmetics Trust — and here she is with the boy friends at a workers’ club 


cation, in the communal dining halls. 
They establish reading circles and in 
fact handle all social work as a part 
of this communal life. 

The very realistic approach to the 
concepts of law and custom in Russia 
are based on the theory that people’s 
relationship is a wholly private affair 
and that a woman’s mode of living is 
her own business. Most predatory re- 
lationships have been wiped out by her 
economic independence, and the mar- 
riage and divorce laws are based on 
fundamental ideas of civilized living 
and real equality of the sexes. ‘There 
is very little prostitution in the USSR 
due to the existing economic situation. 
What prostitutes there are, are more of 
a psychopathic problem than an eco- 
nomic one. 

I am constantly asked whether, in 
the process of winning this equality, 
women in Russia have not lost the 
charm, beauty and femininity for which 
Russian women were so famous. True, 
the Russian women have lost much, 
much that was undesirable—they have 
lost frailty and many forms of neuroses. 
No longer do you find the Russian 
woman always wringing her hands and 
despairing as portrayed in pre-revolu- 
tionary plays and literature. She is now 
a part of life. She has her own work. 
She is independent, and conscious of 
the capacity of her hands and her 
brains. The women of the present 
generation, in spite of its having 








been a generation conceived in war, 
weaned through revolution, bred on 
dificult food conditions and unstabil- 
ized situations, have developed into a 
strong, normal group of citizens. True, 
the women are strong and muscular, 
but they have come from a long line 
of peasants. Never have I seen such 
beautiful, well kept hands—and they 
are capable hands, too. I asked a wom- 
an friend of mine who ran a cement 
mixer in the tunnel where the new sub- 
way was being built, “How beautiful 
your hands are—how do you keep such 
nails ?”’ and she blushed and said, ‘‘Oh, 
it takes time, it takes almost one-half 
hour to do my nails after work—you 
see we Russians will always love beau- 
ty and nice things. That is what we 
are all working for—but now we 
women do not have many changes of 
clothes. We are so busy and we need 
our money for other things to build up 
our country. So instead of clothes we 
make our bodies strong and clean and 
our minds keen. I suppose our hands 
and our hair are our feminine vanity— 
it is normal. We do not wish to become 
the counterpart of man. It is fun to 
compete in athletics and to have equal 
opportunities in work, but we do not 
wish to take man’s place.” 

Athletic records in all fields show 
the result of the active part women 
take in sport. Recently 256 women 
climbed the highest peaks in the Cau- 
cuses and as I was exhausted just going 
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While Tatyana was working on the subway she kept right on with her studies. She took an aviation course, and presently 


she was making her first solo flight. 


over the military highway in a Ford, I 
realize what a magnificent feat this 
was! Women have also gone in for 
parachute jumping and aviation. 

In every court I saw women sitting 
on the judges’ committees. There are 
also women architects, landscape gard- 
eners, city planners, geologists, women 
scholars in all professions. 

One of my good Russian friends who 
was living in the Ukraine was discus- 
sing the problems and organization of 
a collective farm. When I said, “You 
love the country and yet you live in 
the city,” she replied, “Oh, I love the 
city too. So much new construction is 
so exciting. Every day there is some- 
thing new happening here and our lives 
are so wonderful.” 

I said to my friend: “Let us imagine 
that we are back in the days before the 
Revolution. What would your life be 
today? Compare it for me with your 
present life.” 

A shadow crept across her brow and 
she placed her hands over her eyes. 
“Oh, how I hate to think of that awful 
period of primitive ignorance and sla- 
very. I was the daughter of a peasant 
near Rostov-on-Don—all peasants lived 
and worked hard and did not reach any 
goal beyond that of the year before. As 
a matter of fact, we were always slip- 
ping backwards. At an early age I 
would have been betrothed to a neigh- 
bor’s son. He would have married me 
and then gone off to serve in the army. 
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On December 12th Tatyana was elected a deputy to the Supreme Soviet — and 


here she is seen at the Congress with the venerable Academician Bach — another beloved and honored Soviet citizen 


I would have become a servant in the 
home of my husband’s parents and my 
mother-in-law would have made me do 
the most menial kind of work. My 
husband perhaps would be away in the 
service anywhere from two to twenty 
years. Twenty years if he had been 
handsome or of a certain physique or 
height that made him eligible for some 
crack regiment. If I had caught my 
father-in-law’s fancy, by the time my 
husband returned he was likely to find 
that he not only had step-children but 
that they were his half brothers as well. 
He would then beat me and by the time 
I became a mother-in-law I would have 
developed a sadistic delight in beating 
my daughter-in-law and seeing my sons 
It was all so horrible,” and 
she paused. 

“And now, what is your life?” 

“Now I have a good, fine husband. 
He is a scientist. We have three chil- 
dren—all healthy and getting an excel- 
lent education. We have a nice apart- 
ment. The USSR is ours. You have 
seen the subway in Moscow ?—with 
different marble in every station from 
a different part of our vast country. 
Isn’t it as beautiful as a palace where 
formerly only the Tsar or nobility 
could enjoy such wealth and beauty? 
And now it is for all of us. We use 
and share in the subway. Everyone can 
have it.” 

‘Yes, yes,” I said, “but what about 
yourself? What do you do?” 


do so. 


“Oh, I have so much to learn—l 


speak only four languages. I teach in 


the University in winter and interpret 
in summer when visiting scientists from 
other countries come. I am a member 
of my Soviet but there is so much for 
me to do. I am thirty-eight now and 
very ignorant. 
I want to.... 

She was interrupted by a loudspeaker 
on the corner of a building across the 
Square. A woman was broadcasting 
news. My friend’s face was alive with 
a spiritual and intellectual glow, as she 
stopped for a moment to listen. Then 
she finished her sentence. 

“T want to work hard and learn 
many things. I should like to see the 
day when women everywhere will have 
a balanced life of work and culture and 
home and enjoy the same freedom that 
we have in the Soviet Union.” 


I want more culture. 


” 


And what picture of women’s status 
is presented throughout the rest of the 
world on International Woman’s Day ? 

The Loyalist women of Spain and 
their Chinese sisters with indomitable 
spirit go to the aid of their war-torn 
countries. In Italy and particularly in 
Germany women are sent back to the 
kitchen. But the Soviet woman joy- 
fully fulfills her destiny 2; a thor- 
oughly integrated individual, free in 
her work, the happy and equal com- 
panion of her husband and the proud 
mother of intelligently 
youngsters. 


cared for 
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“HE recent revelations of sabotage 
‘| in Soviet industry, agriculture and 
transport have afforded some com- 
mentators an opportunity to indulge a 
propensity for wishful thinking regard- 
ing the alleged dire fate in store for 
the economy of the USSR. Their dole- 
ful accounts remind one of the periodic 
predictions of “collapse” so popular in 
the earlier days of the Soviet regime, 
and have as much basis in reality. 

The damage wrought by the corrupt 
and bureaucratic elements has naturally 
meant a certain temporary slowing up 
of the high rate of increase in produc- 
tion ordinarily prevailing in Soviet in- 
dustries. The sweeping reorganization 
of the directing personnel necessitated 
by the removal of the people responsi- 
ble for this condition has been seized 
upon by the prophets of doom as an 
indication that just about everything 
possible is wrong with Soviet industry, 
and that no substantial results can be 
expected in the near future. But they 
are sadly mistaken. The elements re- 
sponsible for the setbacks are being re- 
placed by young engineers and workers, 
promoted from the ranks to positions of 
responsibility, who are rapidly master- 
ing their jobs. The infusion of new 
blood into the upper administrative per- 
sonnel of industry cannot but have a 
healthy effect. 

The Soviet economic system, based 
on the united efforts of the people di- 
rected and coordinated by means ot 
scientific social-economic planning on a 
national scale, has on many occasions 
demonstrated its ability to overcome 
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any obstacles threatening its progress. 
And the present situation is no excep- 
tion. It is true that the cumulative 
effect of various difficulties prevented 
the complete realization of the govern- 
ment program for industrial production 
last year. Nevertheless, output was 
considerably ahead of the preceding 
year. The gain in industrial output 
for the year amounted to 13 per cent 
as compared with the planned increase 
of 20 per cent. It is a significant com- 
mentary on the inherent soundness and 
vitality of Soviet industry that this 
rate of gain is considerably above that 
recorded in the other leading industrial 
countries. In this connection it is of 
interest to note that world industrial 
production outside the USSR, accord- 
ing to the indices of the League of 
Nations, showed an average annual 


gain of about 4.5 per cent in the pros- 
perous years from 1925 to 1929. 

Substantial progress was registered 
in many industries in the Soviet Union 
last year. Particularly worthy of note, 
in view of all that has been written 
concerning the difficulties experienced 
by the Moscow and Gorky automobile 
plants in putting their new model tour- 
ing cars under production, is the record 
of the automobile industry. Output 
of automobiles and trucks amounting 
to 200,000 machines, showed a gain 
of almost 50 per cent over 1936. The 
daily reports published in the Soviet 
press showed that in December and 
January the two principal enterprises 
were regularly fulfilling their com- 
bined program of well over 700 ma- 
chines a day. Although the consumer 
goods industries as a whole did not 
come up to the high expectations set 
for them, such accomplishments as a 
gain of 40 per cent (in the first nine 
months) in the output of leather shoes, 
o+ 36 per cent in processed meats, 50 
per cent in watches and 21 per cent in 
bicycles were not at all uncommon. 
The sugar refineries last year turned 
out the largest production in Russian 
h:story. This item takes on added sig- 
nificance when it is recalled that the 
Soviet Union is now first in the world 
in output of beet sugar. 

Steel ingot production in 1937 
tetalled almost 18,000,000 tons, record- 
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By SAMUEL S. SHIPMAN 


ing an increase of over nine per cent, 
as compared with 1936. Nevertheless, 
this was below the country’s rapidly 
growing requirements. In_ general, 
shortcomings in the metallurgical, fuel 
and lumber industries hampered the 
smooth functioning of other indus- 
tries served by them. There are numer- 
ous indications, however, that these 
situations are well in hand. The 
Donetz coal basin, for example, where 
the lag was particularly great, was rap- 
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Over 93 per cent of the peasants are organized in 












collectives which cultivate 98 per cent of the land | 


idly approaching the planned output in 
December and January, the daily pro- 
duction hovering around 93-95 per cent 
of the program. 

The government and the people of 
the USSR are girding themselves to 
carry out the announced program of 
increasing industrial output by 15 per 
cent in 1938, the first year of the Third 
Five-Year Plan. In view of the man- 
ner in which the Soviet Union, by 
concentrating its resources and energies 
on the solution of crucial problems, has 
always succeeded in conquering them 
in the past, it requires no excess of 
optimism to predict that this plan will 
be realized in practice. The ability to 
focus the attention and the will of the 
country on the elimination of weak 
spots is one of the outstanding char- 
acteristics of the system of planned 
economy of the USSR. 

One recalls an analogous situation 
in 1933 when industrial production 
showed an increase of only about 8 per 
cent. In the following three years, 
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PROGRESS in 1937 


Production figures show the economy of the USSR marching stead- 
ily ahead and living standards mounting to ever higher levels 


however, the lost ground was more 
than made up, with gains of over 20 
per cent registered each year. As a 
result, it became possible to complete 
the second five-year plan for industry 
b: April 1, 1937, nine months ahead 
of schedule. And it must be noted that 
today the USSR is in an incomparably 
stronger position, materially, technical- 
ly, and organizationally, to surmount 
any temporary difficulties which may 
block the road. In the-accomplishment 
of this task, the Stakhanov movement, 
which has now developed mass propor- 
tions, is bound to be a potent factor. 
The past year contributed a number 
of memorable landmarks in Soviet eco- 


These charts show the progress of large scale 
mechanized agriculture in the Soviet Union 
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nomic development. A high spot was 
the completion of the mighty Moscow- 
Volga Canal, one of the greatest engi- 


neering feats of modern times. This 
80-mile canal, which makes Moscow 
a port connected with three seas, was 
opened for freight and passenger traffic 
in July, having been constructed in a 
period of five years. The second section 
of the new subway, justly considered 
one of Moscow’s crowning glories, was 
virtually completed, and work has been 
started on the third line. Another tri- 
umph of Soviet industry and science 
were the epoch-making flights over the 
North Pole which brought out in dra- 
matic relief the remarkable advances 
made in aviation and airplane construc- 
tion in the USSR. Incidentally, Soviet 
aviators last year registered over a score 
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district throughout the country. The 
average yield of about 900 pounds per 


acre also surpassed all previous records. 
The same story is true of the indus- 


flax. 


trial crops—cotton, sugar beets and 
In 1936 the increase alone in the 


amount of cotton ginned was equal to 


the harvest before the war. 


Prelimi- 


nary returns for 1937 indicate a con- 


of internationally recognized records. 
Construction of new factories still con- 
tinues on a vast scale, particularly in 
the regions inhabited by the national 
minorities in the East and South. And 
as an earnest that the era of great 
works is still in its infancy, work was 
commenced on the building of the 
Kuibyshev hydro-electric plant, part of 
the Greater Volga project, which will 
dwarf even the Dnieper power system 
by comparison. 

In the period of a few short years be 
the USSR has built up a mighty indus- 
trial machine which is second only to 
that of the United States in total vol- 
ume of output. It has made itself eco- 
nomically independent of other coun- 
tries by mastering the production of 
thousands of products never before 
manufactured in Russia. Not only does 
it now produce most types of machines, 
but it has already begun to export ma- 
chinery in substantial quantities. Last 
year over 100 types of machinery and 
equipment were shipped to a score of 
foreign countries. It has created a pow- 


erful defense industry which is fully 
able to satisfy the country’s require- 
ments in this respect. It is well along 
in the construction of a naval fleet to 
guard its far-flung coast lines. These 
historical achievements may be regard- 
ed as only the forerunners of still great- 
er triumphs for Soviet industry in the 
coming years, 

If the industrial situation in 1937 
did not measure up to all the expecta- 
tions, agriculture far exceeded them. 
The grain crop of nearly 115,000,000 
tons was 25 per cent larger than any 
ever recorded in the history of Russia 
and about 40 per cent above the largest 
harvest ever gathered in the pre-war 
years. The outstanding feature of the 
harvest was the uniformly high yield 
for all crops and in practically every 
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and over 


siderable gain over 1936. The sugar 
beet crop last year of 21 million tons 
was one-fourth larger than the excel- 
lent harvest gathered the year before. 
Both of these crops, so important for 
the well-being of the country, were 
approximately double in volume the 
average pre-war harvests. 
rice, fruits, and vegetables all yielded 
more abundant harvests than in the 
preceding year. 
Such unprecedented results cannot 

attributed merely to 
meteorological conditions. 
rather thé result of the widespread ap- 
‘plication of science to agricultural pro- 
duction and the ever-rising cultural 
level of the vast mass of the peasantry. 
One of the decisive factors is the high 
degree of mechanization, a salient fea- 
ture of the large-scale collectivized ag- 
riculture of the USSR. Last year the 
Soviet State put at the disposal of the 
collective and state farms a total of 
450,000 tractors 
combine-harvesters. More than 42 per 
cent of the entire grain acreage was 
harvested by means of combines as 
compared with 24 per cent the year 
before and only 
Only a few short years ago this most 
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MUSEUM FOR MOTHERS 


How a Socialist government promotes the welfare and happiness of 
mothers and children through a new kind of museum — one that 
pulses with the vitality of the huge throngs it attracts and educates 


AST summer I had the privilege 

of observing closely the workings 
of one of the most important institu- 
tions through .which the Soviet Gov- 
ernment carries out its obligations to 
the women and children of the country 
—the Museum for the Protection of 
Mother and Child, in Moscow. ‘To 
appreciate fully its work, as well as 
the care and attention bestowed on 
women and children throughout the 
Soviet Union, a backward glance is 
necessary at the conditions that pre- 
vailed up to twenty years ago. 

In the old days women were merci- 
lessly exploited by landlords and factory 
owners—and by their husbands. So 
little attention was given to their health 
that one often heard of women giving 
birth while working at their machines. 
There were districts where landowners 
used strong peasant women to pull the 
plow instead of horses. Women 
everywhere worked long hours, were 
pitifully underpaid, and had neither 
the means nor the time to take care 
of their health and the health of their 
children. In Tsarist Russia, twenty- 
six children in every hundred died in 
their first year. Of that number, 
half died of intestinal disturbances. 
The mortality rate of infants was 
particularly high in villages, where 
no physicians and nurses were available. 
Ignorant midwives instructed young 
mothers in the care of their children. 
“Chovka” was one of the principal 
methods of feeding the village baby. 
The practice consisted in the chewing 
of the infant’s food by an adult, and 
then transferring pre-chewed food to 
the child’s mouth. The food itself 
was usually coarse black bread, for 
the peasant could not afford to eat 
white bread more than a few times 
a year. ‘The peasants and workers 
lived in the utmost poverty and squalor, 
knew nothing of physical hygiene, 
drank polluted water, shared the same 
bed with ill members of the family. 
Many hours of back-breaking labor 
were required to eke out a bare exsist- 
ence. Since expectant and nursing 
mothers, as well as children, were 
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incapable of such sustained toil, they 
had little market value and hence 
were the most neglected groups in old 
Russia. When this haphazard method 
of living produced an unusual number 
of illnesses and deaths, the stricken 
families scraped together their last 
few kopeks to have mass said by the 
priest, or to have their homes sprink- 
led with holy water. 

However, only a few days after 
the overthrow of the Tsarist regime, 
at a Government conference held in 
Petrograd, effective means for the care 
of mother and child were already 
being discussed. And on January 
31st this year, the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the historic decree of the Soviet 
Government for the protection of 
mothers and children was celebrated. 
That decree set down the legal basis 
for the fulfilment of the socialist prin- 
ciple that such protection is one of the 
major functions of the state. It grant- 
ed to pregnant women three to four 
months absence from work with full 
pay, extra financial assistance and 
supplemented diet. The law also pro- 
vided that nursing mothers might leave 
their tasks every three hours to feed 
their babies. Later modifications for- 
bade overtime and night work for 
pregnant and nursing mothers and 
further extended the provisions for 
their care. Steadily, since then, in law 
and in fact, the Soviet Government 
has promoted in every possible way 
the welfare and happiness of the women 
and children of the country. There 
is eloquent evidence of the success 





By PEARL S. MEYER 


of their work in the fact that infant 
mortality has been cut in half since 
the revolution. “i 4] 

During July, 1937 I spent some 
time in the Museum for the Protection 
of Mother and Child in Moscow and 
watched with ever increasing admira- 
tion evidences of the important role 
the museum plays in spreading mo- 
dern methods of maternity and child 
care throughout the country. Dr. 
Rosalie N. Berkovitz, the genial and 
charming head of the Museum, finds 
time in addition to her administrative 
work to conduct seminars, practice 
pediatrics, confer with other execu- 
tives, give consultations to out-of-town 
visitors and even to confer with Amer- 
ican tourists. "Through her courtesy 
I was able to make a number of long 
visits to the Museum and to watch 
its day-to-day activities. 

The Museum is a beautiful two- 
story building, approached through a 
large court-yard. In its entrance hall 
is a fresco by the artist Favorsky, 
showing scenes from a children’s cli- 
nic. An inscription on the ceiling 
says: “The protection of motherhood 
and children is one of the conquests 
of the October revolution”. In the 
main hall are two bas reliefs, nobly 
proportioned. One portrays young- 
sters enjoying a shower from a water- 
ing can, the other shows a woman 
teaching a child its first steps. 

The lower floor of the Museum 
is devoted to exhibits, posters and 
photographs. Striking posters explain 
why pregnant women should exer- 


Exhibit on Progress of Soviet Women in Museum for Mother and Child 





















































































CHILD CARE IN THE USSR 


cise regularly, eat proper food, and 
have definite rest periods. The ana- 
tomy, physiology and hygiene of preg- 
nancy are simply but adequately 
pictured. Another section shows the 
rise of women since the Revolution 
contrasted with the indignities of 
Tsarist days. Tablets display excerpts 
from the legislation. One tablet reads: 
“In our country pregnant women and 
women with a child under one year 


The pictures on the left were taken in the day nursery described by Mrs. 
Meyer in her article. On the right, a doctor examining a baby in the 
Central Consultation for Maternity and Infant Welfare in Odessa. The 
two little girls above are taking drawing lessons in Leningrad’s new Palace 
of Culture 


of age may be dismissed from their 
work only under the most exceptional 
circumstances. The final decision rests 
with the Inspector of Labor.” An- 
other: “In the Soviet Union there is 
no stigma attached to children born 
out of wedlock.” Carefully tabulated 
information of value to pregnant 
women, nursing mothers and heads 
of maternity homes is arranged in card 
index form. I watched many visitors 


availing themselves of this information. 

Every effort is made by the Museum 
to have its findings and experiences 
shared by the country at large, and it 
carries on its educational work 
throughout the Soviet Union by means 
of carefully arranged exhibits of its 
work. These exhibits are sent to 
women’s clinics, dispensaries, medical 
schools and teachers’ training schools. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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A TRADE UNIONIST IN THE USSR 


By LOUIS WEINSTOCK 


A representative of the Painters’ Union finds Soviet workers secure in 
their jobs, and organized in the world’s largest trade union movement 


ITH a group of trade union 

delegates representing almost 
every country in the world, I had the 
honor of representing my own union at 
the Twentieth Anniversary Celebration 
in the USSR last November. 

Our group, as guests of the Soviet 
trade unions, had places of honor both 
at the formal celebration of the Anni- 
versary at the Bolshoi Theatre on No- 
vember 6th, and at the great demon- 
stration in the Red Square on Novem- 
ber 7th. We were tremendously im- 
pressed by the parade of two million 
workers, and by the mighty display of 
the Red Army, with its hundreds of 
tanks, cannons, machine guns, its mag- 
nificent cavalry and well-trained in- 
fantry. 

When the anniversary festivities 
were Over, we were given every pos- 
sible facility to visit Soviet institutions 
and to become acquainted with the day- 
to-day life of the Soviet people. We 
spent one whole day in conference with 
President Kalinin, where the delegates 
were given the opportunity to ask the 
head of the Socialist state all the ques- 
tions they had on their minds. Another 
all day meeting was arranged for us 
with the leaders of the Soviet trade 
unions. The various delegations, par- 
ticularly ours from the United States, 
were especially interested to learn the 
facts about the Soviet trade unions, 
since there has been so much misrepre- 
sentation of them in the American 
press, including our trade union jour- 
nals. 

We found that this largest trade 
union movement in the world embraces 
about 22 million members in 162 
unions—more than the combined trade 
union membership of all the capitalist 
countries. We found also—and this 
should be emphasized — that these 
unions are not compulsory. They are 
voluntary bodies which have enlisted 
about 85 per cent of the wage and 
salaried workers of the Soviet Union. 
The percentage of workers in the vari- 
ous unions varies from about 70 per 
cent to as high as 95 per cent. 

Another point that should be under- 
lined about these trade unions is that 
they are completely industrial in their 
set-up. The Russians have from the 
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first seen the advantages of the indus- 
trial form of organization and the de- 
fects of the craft unions. So every 
worker in an agricultural machinery 
plant, for example, will be found in the 
same union, from the janitor to the 
most highly skilled worker in the engi- 
neering department. The Russians are 
hence not bothered with the jurisdic- 
tional disputes which are such a draw- 
back to our work in the building trades 
in the United States. 

Note also the fact that the Russian 
unions take in everyone in the plant 
regardless of sex, age, nationality or 
color. You don’t find them keeping a 
man or woman out of a union because 
his or her skin happens to have a dif- 
ferent pigment from that of the major- 
ity. American railway unions especial- 
ly have a lot to learn from the ‘‘back- 
ward” Russians when it comes to fair 
treatment of another race. That kind 
of chauvinism simply does not exist in 
the Soviet Union. 

We found, too, that the unions are 
not just a group of top officers who 
“run the works.” These officials are 
elected by secret ballot to serve the in- 
terests of the rank and file. If they 
don’t do this they soon find themselves 
back at the work bench. They are re- 
called by the workers who elected 
them. 

The tremendous activity of the rank 
and file is another thing that impressed 
us deeply. There are several million 
trade union members in the Soviet 
Union who are active in the day-to-day 
work of the union, on the general 
plant and shop committees or on com- 





In connection with Mathew Woll’s recent 
statement, I should like to add that I do 
not agree, and I am sure the majority of 
the A.F. of L. and C.1.O. workers do not 
agree, that American workers should have 
nothing to do with the Soviet trade union 
movement. I believe that the fascist of- 
fensive can be stopped only by the 
collaboration of democratic and trade 
union forces throughout the world. 

I hope as many American workers as 
possible will take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity for better understanding offered in 
the new invitation extended by Soviet trade 
unions to American trade unionists to visit 
the USSR for the May Day celebration, as 
delegates from their unions. 


Louis Weinstock 





mittees for the protection of labor, for 
the carrying on of cultural and educa- 
tional work right in the mill, for the 
administration of the social insurance 
funds and many other special types of 
work. 

This social insurance work is of great 
significance. If you can imagine all the 
administrative work now being done 
by the Social Security Board in the 
United States and the various state un- 
employment insurance and old age pen- 
sion departments, being actually carried 
on by the A.F. of L. and C.1.O. unions, 
you can perhaps begin to grasp the pic- 
ture of what goes on in this field in the 
USSR. Since 1933 the social insurance 
funds, now amounting to nearly 10 
billion rubles a year, have been actu- 
ally administered by the trade unions, 
beginning with the smallest committee 
for this purpose in the plant or office, 
right up to the central department for 
social insurance in the All-Union Coun- 
cil of Trade Unions in Moscow. This 
work involves the administration of 
thousands of institutions, hospitals, rest 
homes, sanitariums and the like—where 
the workers are cared for when they 
need it. And it covers the payment of 
all the pension funds, the special pay- 
ments to women workers during preg- 
nancy, etc. 

Of course there is no unemployment 
insurance to take care of, for there is 
no unemployment in the Soviet Union. 
But all the work of protecting labor on 
the job, factory inspection and the like 
is carried on by the trade unions. 

It should be pointed out that these 
unions are not organs of the state. They 
are not a part of the government, but 
maintain their independence as organi- 
zations devoted to the special task of 
the protection, care and_ training 
of workers on the job. Naturally in a 
system of society where classes have 
been wiped out and where the working 
class, in alliance with the peasantry, is 
the government, the unions have a dif- 
ferent function to perform than in 
other countries where the machinery 
of government is in the hands of the 
exploiting class. 

Stimulation of production and im- 
provement of methods of work is a 

(Continued on page 28) 
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THE JANITOR FOILS A PLOT 


O* December 11, 1937, at six 
o'clock in the evening Yura 
Zvyagin came to see his best friend and 
classmate, Aliosha Topalov. Contrary 
to his usual demeanor, Yura was silent 
and moody. He didn’t even shake 
hands with Aliosha or with their mu- 
tual friend, Vadim Pechkovsky. Snort- 
ing loudly and without even removing 
his coat, he sank down on Aliosha’s 
bed. 

They all remained silent for awhile. 

“What happened, did you break 
your skis?” softly asked Aliosha en- 
deavoring to discover the reason for his 
friend’s sadness. Yura only shook his 
head in denial. 

“Ts it possible that the telescope is 
out of commission ?” 

(Yura possessed such a treasure. ) 

“No, no—all my things are in 
order.” 

“What's eating you then?” Vadim 
unexpectedly broke into the conversa- 
tion in a loud voice. Yura sadly shook 
his head saying: 

“The family will go to vote to- 
morrow. Mother, father, everyone.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, why am I any worse than 
the others? They won’t take me along 
—‘Children are not allowed,’”’ Yura 
angrily mimicked one of the adults. 

“Yes, certainly, that’s correct.” 

The boys knit their brows. Aliosha 
scowlingly announced: 

“At least your parents vote—they 
are completely grown up. But at my 
house even Verka says to me, ‘When 
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you get a little older you'll vote too— 
meanwhile, just be patient.’ ” 

“That’s your sister?” 

“Yes, she was eighteen only a month 
ago and you should see the airs she 
puts on. But just the same she steals 
my battleship game and plays it with 
her friends when I go to bed.” 

“Don’t let her have it!” 

“TI don’t, but when I fall asleep she 
takes it herself.” 

Aliosha turned to Vadim and asked: 

“Vadka, aren’t you angry, too, be- 
cause they won’t let you vote?” 

“Oh, perhaps”—mischievously an- 
swered Vadim swinging his feet, “but 
you see, I have a scheme.” 

“What kind of a scheme?” 

“Tt’s like this—perhaps I'll 
myself.” 

‘“‘What’s the idea of lying? The law 
says that children are not permitted.” 

“Well, what of it? . .. I know. I 
won’t vote myself—but just the same 
I’ll vote.” 

“What nonsense are you making 
up?” 

“Tt’s not nonsense at all—only it’s 
a secret. If I tell you then you'll go 
and do it too.” 

“And why should that bother you?” 

“It won't bother me—only there 
won’t be enough.” 

Aliosha and Yura exchanged glances 
and both, as by command, closed in 
on Yura. 

“Listen here, spill it . . . are you 
our friend or not?” Vadim scratched 
his head. 


vote 


“You see it’s this way—only, will 
you promise not to tell on me?” 

“On our word as Pioneers!” ex- 
claimed Yura and Aliosha_  simul- 
taneously. 

“In the newspapers it says that if a 
person is illiterate he can take along 
to the polling place another person 
whom he trusts and who is literate.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, I’ll go to some illiterate per- 
son and say: ‘Uncle, you trust me, 
please.’ He’ll trust me and I’ll go to 
vote with him—right into the booth 
itself.” 

“Liar,” chorused Yura and Aliosha. 
And Yura added: 

“Yeah, and where will you find 
yourself an illiterate? Don’t you wor- 
ry, tomorrow they will be at a pre- 
mium.” 

“Hm, I’ve found one already.” 

“Liar!” jeered the others again. 

“But I did find one—I did too—our 
janitor—so there!” 

Aliosha and Yura were awed into 
silence. Then Yura spoke up: 

“He won’t trust you—he’s always 
sO cross.” 

“He isn’t really cross; he only tries 
to frighten us—that is, only if we cut 
up too much in the courtyard. And if 
I don’t fool around but help him in- 
stead, then what’s he got to be mad 
about ?” 

The friends were silenced again. 
Then Aliosha said: 

“But how do you know he’s illiter- 
ate, this Igor Vassilevich?” 

“IT know ... once when I was with 
him a woman came up with a large 
brief case and said to Igor Vassilevich: 
‘Please take this notice or placard’ (I 
don’t remember which now) and Igor 
Vassilevich answered: ‘Excuse me but 
I can’t read.’ ” 

Aliosha chewed his lip and asked: 

“Vadim, maybe we can just go with 
you to Igor Vassilevich to see how you 
get him to trust you, may we?” 

“Sure—maybe it won’t even be so 
hard for me to ask him then.” 

“Then let’s go right away!” 

“Come on.” 

The boys clattered down’ the stairs 
into the courtyard and rushed into the 
room where Igor Vassilevich presided. 
The porter was seated on a narrow 
bench covered with an army blanket. 
Right in front of his nose there dangled 
a lamp innocent of any shade. The 
janitor’s huge palms carefully held a 
square grey cardboard. Seeing the 
boys, Igor Vassilevich shouted : 

(Continued on page 28) 
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WHEN 91,000,000 VOTED 


Old and young turned out to vote in the first national 
elections to the Supreme Council of the USSR on De- 
cember 12th. On the top row, left to right, we see first 
the 83 year old Tursum Maklsudkhanova of Tashkent 
being escorted to the polls by her sons and grandsons. 
Next—a young mother at the Krupskaya maternity home 
casts her vote. Center—the Moscow Novokuznetsk express 
becomes a voting precinct so that the travellers will not 
be deprived of their right to vote. Next, three elderly 
members of the Thaelmann Collective farm in Moscow 
Province trudge through the snow to the polls. Last, 
M. Timofeyeva, pensioned after a lifetime of work, and 
V. S. Terekhova of the Moscow gas-works vote for the 
deputies of their choice. In the center row, four of the 
once-veiled Uzbek women exercise the right of free 
citizens in a richly decorated polling place, next, Joseph 
Stalin at the polls; third, Alexey Stakhanov receives his 
ballot and fourth, Mikhail Kalinin prepares to vote. 
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THE PEOPLE’S DEPUTIES 


Here are just a few of the leading Soviet citizens who were 
voted into office on election day. Reading from left to 
right they are: Pauline Kovardak, formerly a crack 
tractor driver, now a student at the Timiriazev Agricul!- 
tural Academy; Joseph Yatzyma, chief of the engine 
depots of the Poltava Region, a leading Stakhanovite; 
A. Smagina, a young Tadjik girl, who is a pilot of the 
civil air fleet of Tadjikistan; Alexey Tolstoy, famous 
Soviet novelist, author of “Peter the Great,” “Grain” 
and many other books; T. Vikulina, leader of a brigade 
on a Ukrainian collective farm. These are true sons and 
daughters of the Soviet people, representing Soviet work- 
ers, collective farmers, intellectuals. Their participation 
in the highest governing body makes Soviet democracy 
a real and living thing. Continuing their own work be- 
tween the sessions of the Congress, these deputies remain 
close to the people and their needs and can be trusted to 
fulfill the will of those who have elected them to office. 
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RUSSIA REVISITED 


By DR. CLINTON J. TAFT 


A director of the American Civil Liberties Union finds the 
rank and file of the Soviet people heart and soul with their 
government, their economic security and progress assured 


ELL, how did you really find 
things in Russia last sum- 
mer?” 

This is the question which has been 
fired at me repeatedly since I returned 
from my second visit to the Soviet 
Union. Uniformly I reply that I am 
convinced after traveling some 2,000 
miles and studying conditions in eight 
great centers of population and on the 
farms, that the tempo of progress in- 
dustrially in the USSR is about the 
same as it was in 1936 when I made 
my first visit to that country. 

So far as I could discover, there was 
no slackening whatever in the building 
pace. For instance: the banks of the 
Moscow River which I had watched 
being relined with concrete as I locked 
from my hotel window a year ago were 
completed, and the water of the river 
had been raised many feet by connect- 
ing it with the Volga by means of a 
new canal, thus greatly facilitating the 
handling of freight and passengers over 
the internal waterway system. 

This summer workmen (and work- 
women, for the latter were helping as 
valiantly as ever in all kinds of heavy 
industry) were constructing three new 
concrete bridges over the Moscow 
River. Old buildings were heing 
leveled to provide proper approaches 
to these new bridges; apartment houses, 
office buildings, factories, schoolhouses, 
stadia for sports and other structures 
were going up everywhere. The hum 
of industry throughout the Soviet 
Union impressed visitors no matter 
what their viewpoint was toward the 
new regime. 

In connection with my visit to the 
Dnieperstroy Dam—the second larg- 
est in the world—I rode through the 
new industrial city, Zaporozhye, on the 
left bank of the river above the dam. 
The new city is most impressive. I 
was driven along some of the asphalt 
pavements, past the large aluminum 
and ferro-manganese plants, and finally 
stopped at the huge furnaces where iron 
was being blasted from the ore as it 
was brought directly from the mines. 
An American engineer who is spending 
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several years over there directing oper- 
ations at this point showed me about 
the place. It was nothing less than 
thrilling to watch the operations inside 
the building housing the great blast 
furnaces. I questioned the American 
engineer as to whether or not the big 
industries which had been established in 
this new city were really efficient. His 
reply made a deep impression upon me. 

“Why, think of it,” he said, “all that 
you see around here in this city has 
been created since 1930 and by people 
who knew nothing whatever about 
modern industry a few years ago. They 
had to learn everything from the 
ground up, as practically all the old 
technicians left the country at the time 
of the Revolution. You ask if this 
steel plant is efficient. Yes, indeed, it 
is the equal of anything we have in 
Pittsburgh.” 

I questioned him further. Were 
the people getting enough to eat and 
drink and wear, did he think? Were 
there cvunter-revolutionary activities 
in that area? His answers were frank 
and direct. Surely the people were 
getting plenty to eat—more than they 
had ever had before—and were evi- 
dently happy. It was his belief also 
that they were heartily cooperating 
with the Stalin regime, and so far as 
he could detect there was no sign of 
counter-revolution or sabotage there- 
abouts. He did think there was some 
nervousness over counter-revolutionary 
activities elsewhere and the drastic 
manner in which these activities had 
been suppressed by executions and im- 
prisonments, but he felt sure that there 
was no widespread alarm or paralyzing 
hysteria gripping the country. 

I got the same answer, practically, 
from conversations with several other 
American residents in the Soviet Union. 
One man, a_ movie technician who has 
been over there two years, a school 
teacher who has lived in Moscow for 
seven years, and another engineer who 
has had seven years experience in the 
automotive industry pooh-poohed the 
idea that there was any serious slowing 
up of industry because of the counter- 


revolutionary activities of the Trotsky- 
ites or any other group of saboteurs op- 
posed to Stalin and his associates. 

My own observations throughout 
European Russia (I did not enter 
Siberia) lead me to conclude that the 
reports of the honeycombing of the 
new regime by treacherous enemies, as 
given in the foreign press, have been 
greatly exaggerated. The rank and 
file of the people, I believe, are heart 
and soul with the present set-up. This 
especially is true of the young people. 
I mean those born since the Revolu- 
tion twenty years ago or those so young 
at the time of the Revolution that they 
have never known anything except a 
Socialist economy. These young peo- 
ple number one-third of the population, 
it is estimated—that is, about 60 mil- 
lions. They are throwing themselves 
into the new experiment in absolutely 
whole-hearted fashion. 

During my stay in Leningrad, I ac- 
cepted the invitation of a doctor to have 
tea in the afternoon in his home. He 
lived on the fourth floor of an old 
apartment house and there was no ele- 
vator in the building. “Two rooms 
were all that he and his family were 
allowed. They shared a common 
kitchen, together with several other 
families, on the same floor. Each of 
their rooms had to do a double duty. 
One served as the doctor’s office and 
the sleeping room for himself, his wife 
and their young son. The other one 
was a dining and living room com- 
bined. You would say that they are 
occupying rather crowded quarters, and 
I agree with you. That is the case with 
many families in those metropolitan 
centers like Leningrad, Moscow, Khar- 
kov, Kiev and Odessa, where there has 
been such a rush to the cities that build- 
ing operations have not been able to 
keep pace with the increasing popu- 
lation. 

As we sat eating cake, strawberry 
and gooseberry jam and sipping our 
tea, the doctor conversed with us. His 
face was aglow as he answered my 
questions concerning life in the Soviet 
Union since the Revolution. 









































“Tt is much better for us than any- 
thing we knew previously. I was born 
here and have lived here all my life. I 
am a Jew, and we Jews under the 
Tsarist regime had to live in the ghetto 
and were limited in many ways. There 
was also intense racial prejudice against 
us. Terror hung over our heads and 
pogroms were not uncommon. But all 
that is past now. We live wherever 
we want to since 1917 and we may 
enter whatever profession we choose. 
No longer is there any fear that we 
shall be attacked by ruthless enemies. 
Yes, it is a fact that life has become 
very much better under this new form 
of government for all of us who belong 
to minority groups. I am a physician 
and I make 1000 rubles a month. My 
wife is a dentist and earns 350 rubles 
per month. We pay 120 rubles each 
month for this apartment, and we like 
it even if it is small. If we desire new 
wall paper or minor improvements of 
any kind we have to pay for them, but 
that’s all right; we are glad to do it. 
Our little boy is out in the country 
enjoying a vacation at one of the 
Pioneer camps. We are all happy and 
are getting along finely.” 

His praise of the Stalin regime was 
evidently sincere and agreed with that 
of representatives of other minority 
groups with whom I talked. Without 
any question, these groups are receiv- 
ing much fairer treatment than they 
ever knew before and are being given 
many wonderful opportunities for the 
development of their own culture. 


1 must say a few words about the 
Pioneer camps. It was my pleasure to 
visit two of them, and I have only un- 
qualified praise for the manner in 
which they are being conducted. One, a 
few miles out from Kharkov was enter- 
taining 393 children from 8 to 16 years 
old. These youngsters were taken 
off the city streets and were given sev- 
eral weeks of delightful vacation, under 
expert supervision, in the midst of 
flowers and wholesome country sur- 
roundings. Their happy faces and the 
eagerness with which they sang, danced 
and disported themselves for us in vari- 
ous ways indicated beyond any perad- 
venture the wonderful time they were 
having. Competent instructors teach 
them many things, and doctors and 
nurses look after their health. I visited 
two such camps and found them well 
conducted in every way. I wish Amer- 
ica would take a leaf out of the Soviets’ 
book and provide enough such facilities 
in this country for our children during 
the summer time. 

One thing I must not forget to men- 
tion is the way the crops looked this 
summer, especially throughout the 
Ukraine which is known as the “bread- 
basket of Soviet Russia.” I rode for 
hundreds of miles through this rich 
area and must say that the grain looked 
much better than a year ago. From 
Kharkov I drove out to a cooperative 
farm of 4384 acres, 1482 acres of 
which had been planted to wheat, 125 
acres to vegetables, and the rest was 
set out to fruits. We sampled the 


fruits—apples and pears—with a great 
deal of relish. In Northern Russia we 
had had altogether too little fruit. 
They were hardly equal to our Ameri- 
can pears and apples; there needs to 
be much improvement along this line 
and doubtless there will be in the 
future. The wheat, however, was 
especially fine—well filled out kernels 
and a big yield. 

One can scarcely underestimate the 
importance of the superabundant sup- 
ply of food which was _ harvested 
this fall in the USSR. Not only does 
an army move “on its belly” but all 
civilization goes forward essentially in 
the same way, and at this critical mo- 
ment in history when wars are threat- 
ening the Soviet Union on all sides such 
an abundant harvest spells economic 
security and progress for the Soviet 
regime. 

Religious toleration seems to me to 
be increasing. A year ago I tried hard 
to find a church conducting services in 
Moscow on Sunday but did not suc- 
ceed. This year I had no trouble in 
locating a congregation that was wor- 
shipping in one of the old Russian 
churches—all standing, as there are no 
seats provided in such houses of wor- 
ship. I also attended two religious 
services in another city on a later Sun- 
day. Friends of mine who were tour- 
ing the country reported that they had 
visited four religious services one 
Saturday night and that some of them 
were very well attended. Of course 

(Continued on page 32) 


Below — Night street scene in Tbilisi (formerly Tiflis), capital of Soviet Georgia, showing a recently 
completed library building. Below right — Young Pioneers at the Artek camp in the Crimea. Bottom — 


A store of the Kirov Meat Combinat in Leningrad, displaying a wide assortment of canned goods 
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‘““T AM 62 years old, my hair is 
sprinkled with silver, and I have 
left a long life trail behind me.” 

These words attracted my attention 
one day in Moscow as I was reading 
Za Industrializatsiu, organ of the 
Commissariat of Heavy Industry. I 
read on and found the story of an 
engineer, a former wrecker—a former 
member of the Ramzin_ industrial 
party, restored to society by the Soviet 
penal system. 

I showed the story to one of the 
Americans on the staff of the paper I 
was writing for. “Probably a propa- 
ganda publicity stunt, someone on the 
staff of the paper wrote the story—the 
whole thing is a bluff,” he scoffed. 

But I decided to investigate the mat- 
ter myself. This story did not sound 
like the product of an imaginative re- 
porter’s mind. I called the newspaper 
and asked for the author, but was told 
there was no such person on the staff. 
“But it gives the name of the engi- 
neer,” I persisted, “and names definite 
places and events.” “Well call 
GUMP, (The Metallurgical Indus- 
try) they might know.” At GUMP 
I recited my story about the engineer. 
“Well, now let us see, Ivanov, did you 
say? That is a very ordinary name, 
and it would be difficult to find the 
one you want, but try the gold in- 
dustry.” 

Finally at the end of the seventh 
day, I actually located my man at the 
Institute of Non-Ferrous Metals. | 
reached him by phone and arranged 
for an interview. 

Next evening, in bitter cold and a 
blinding snow storm, I started out. A 
jammed tram car brought me to the 
Serpukhovka, and from there on I 
began to explore all the surrounding 
pereulki, until I found the one I 
wanted. Timidly I rang the bell. 
“Professor Ivanov’s apartment?” “Yes, 
come in,” invited a _neatly-dressed, 
middle-aged woman, and escorted me 
into a spacious room, with soft color- 
ful rugs covering floor and walls. 
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A Wreeker’s Story 


By JESSIE RUBIN 


A former member of the Ramzin Industrial 
Party tells how he was restored to Society 


“This is the professor’s study,” she 
explained. 

A tall, gray-haired man greeted me. 
“You are the reporter—did you say it 
was an English-language paper?” I 
told him I had read the article about 
him, and asked if he would mind 
telling me his story himself. 

“The story you read in the paper is 
true. I am glad you have come, be- 
cause | want to tell the world how 
wrong I have been in my struggle 
against Soviet power.” The man 
sighed, and then began his story in a 
low, husky voice, his hands clasped on 
his knees. 

“As a little boy, my home surround- 
ings were sordid. My father, Prokofy 
Ivanovich, was an excellent harness 
maker, but a most desperate drunkard. 
My mother—a _ seamstress—always 
bent and careworn. I used to sing in 
the church choir. 

“TI grew up alone, without love and 
care, my childhood filled with worry 
over daily bread. ‘Tolstoy’s words 
about happy childhood days were bit- 
ter irony to me. Soon I became a 
pupil of the district grade school, 
among the rich school fellows. I was 
poor but capable. The best pupil. 
Later, high school in Kursk. School 
in the daytime, and tutoring in the 
evening. 

“The constant dependence, the daily 
contact with the rich stupid brats I 
tutored, made me egotistical, bitter. 
I graduated from high school with a 
brilliant record. At that time a min- 
ing engineer just returned to my native 
town from the Abyssinian gold mines. 
He spoke enthusiastically of the un- 
limited prospects of the mining in- 
dustry over the vast territory of Russia. 
I resolved to become a mining engi- 
neer. 

“And so, after many trials, I 
reached St. Petersburg, and made ap- 
plication to enter the Mining Institute. 
Rigid examinations—out of 940 appli- 
cants only 30 were accepted, I among 
them. I graduated with honors. My 
name was inscribed in golden letters 
on a marble tablet. 

“The dream of my youth came true 


—I became a mining engineer. | 
went to work in the largest metallurgi- 
cal plant in the country at that time, 
having studied blast furnace and steel 
production in the biggest plants of 
Germany and the United States. 
Higher and higher I climbed up the 
ladder of engineering fame. My name 
became well known in industrial cir- 
cles. I worked on until 1906, when 
I met Urquhart. He was an excep- 
tionally gifted and clever man, but a 
typical grinder. With small capital 
at his disposal, Urquhart’s genius 
turned half-ruined plants into great en- 
terprises. The man was a civilized 
shark. 

“In 1908 I was invited to take 
charge of the Bogoslovski mines. It 
was necessary to reconstruct the Bogo- 
slovski copper smelting plant. Things 
there were going from bad to worse. 
Bankruptcy was imminent. 

“*Here is a job for you, Andrey 
Prokofievich,’ said Urquhart to me. 
‘Put this plant on its feet, and take 
five per cent of the receipts.’ I went 
to work and built the largest water 
jacket in Europe in those days, with 
over 300 tons of daily charging ca- 
pacity for smelting raw ores by the 
semi-pyrite process. The same year 
the cost of production dropped from 
13 rubles 59 kopeks to 10 rubles per 
pound. I received 50,000 rubles. The 
doors of wealth opened wide before 
me. I, who grew up in desperate pov- 
erty, constantly bowing to the rich, 
became rich myself. 

“Again St. Petersburg. Not a pa- 
thetic, ragged, half-starved student, 
but the director of vast mining enter- 
prises, a life full of maneuvering, of 
intricate financial machinations. I 
earned vast sums of money. I had a 
guaranteed income of a quarter of a 
million. All my dreams, even the most 
fantastic of them, came true. I owned 
a summer home, my own pair and 
carriage, and a luxurious apartment; 
the cream of industrial aristocratic so- 
ciety frequented my salon. But I 
wanted still greater wealth. People 
surrounding me had millions, and 
coveted still more. 
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“T cannot recollect these years with- 
out horror, repulsion and pain. I sold 
myself. I became an automaton, an 
article which could be moved from 
place to place. A gifted engineer, who 
might have given so much to humanity, 
turned into a dry official! 

“The revolution broke out. Only 
the echo of its majestic thunder 
reached me. All of us intelligentsia 
hated the tsar, but were far removed 
from bolshevism. Politically I was a 
complete ignoramus. The October 
revolution was a personal offence to 


me. The peace of my life was dis- 
turbed. 

“I decided to go abroad. But my 
wife held a different opinion. ‘If the 


Bolsheviks are a temporary phenome- 
non, they will vanish, and you will 
remain she argued. We re- 
mained, 

“T recall the mood of the first few 
years. I was accustomed to good liv- 
ing—and here, destruction, famine. At 
every step I saw the incompetence of 
the Bolsheviks. Small personal griev- 
ances grew into a mood of objective 
sabotage. ‘How can these crude il- 
literate people,’ thought I, ‘ever realize 
the fantastically beautiful program of 
Communism which they talk about 
everywhere ?” 

“Born of the people, I broke away 
from them, I did not understand their 
despair, strivings, hopes, I had no con- 
fidence in their creative power. 

“In 1924 Felix Dzerjinski called me 
in. Our conversation lasted several 
hours. I remember his words: ‘So, 
Andrey Prokofievich, you worked for 
Urquhart for 5,000 rubles a month; 
we will pay you 500, but you must do 
a good, honest job.’ I went to work 
for the Supreme Economic Council, 
which showed me exceptional confi- 
dence. I was appointed chief of the 
Non-Ferrous Metal Industry. I played 
first violin there; my other position 
was as consultant for Gipromez, the 
steel research institute. 

“T did not justify Dzerjinski’s faith 
—lI betrayed the confidence of the So- 
viet Government, I knew that the 
natural resources of the Soviet Union 
contained untold wealth. I also knew 
that nowhere in the world were there 
such possibilities for the development 
of the non-ferrous metal industry, but 
I did not believe that the Bolsheviks 
with their own powers would be able 
to develop the rich deposits, the coun- 
try’s natural wealth.” 

From believing the Bolsheviks 
would fail, it was but a short step to 
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trying to make them fail. It was then 
that Ivanov joined the Ramzin group 
of wreckers. He continued: 

“I, who better than anyone else 
knew of the enormous riches of the 
country, made skimpy plans, gave a 
false picture of the prospective develop- 
ment of the non-ferrous industry. I 
gave phoney estimates. This is how 
1 ‘worked’ until 1928. That year I 
was arrested.” 

While he spoke, Ivanov kept his 
head, looking between his legs, at the 
carpet design on the floor. I felt that 
these recollections weighed heavily up- 
on his conscience. 

“I feel ashamed,” he said, lifting his 
head for a moment, and watching me 
through his pince-nez, “but I want you 
to know my story; how could it hap- 
pen, that I, the son of a worker, once 
ragged and starved, who made my way 
in the world through hard work, 
humiliation, constant bowing before 
the rich, a capable and gifted engineer, 
should find myself among those who 
attempted to turn back the wheel of 
history ? 

“Other technical and __ scientific 
minds, who shared my cell in prison 
were, like myself, skeptical of the crea- 
tive powers of the Bolsheviks, and 
wanted to turn back the wheel of his- 
tory. But the days in prison were full 
of thought and discussion and gradu- 
ally I came to understand that every- 
thing that happened was historically 
perfectly logical, and any attempt to 
return to old times would be just as 
hopeless and ridiculous as Don 
Quixote’s battles with wind mills. 

“Once, during one of our usual dis- 
cussions, the whole thing began to 
come clear to me and [| said to my 
companions: ‘Just imagine a_ wide, 
boundless steppe. Its soil is rich and 
fruitful. An immigrant family comes 
to the steppe. They endure great 
privations, cold, starvation. Day and 
night they work building up their 
homestead. All their ardor, enthusi- 
asm is put into this work. But one of 
the members of the family begins to 
doubt the feasibility of the undertak- 
ing; he doesn’t believe it possible to 
create anything on bare soil, and be- 
gins to slack. The hard days for the 
family extend longer. 

“* “Now, think of our vast bare coun- 
try, liberated from century-old slavery. 
It begins to grow. And we old engi- 
neers, with our wealth of accumulated 
production experience, instead of pro- 
ductive work, start questioning: Will 
the Bolsheviks be able to resurrect in- 
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dustry, build new plants, and realize 
the grandiose and beautiful program 
of action, which they are talking about, 
with their own strength? 

““*And we not only raised these ques- 
tions, but actively hindered that work 
of the Bolsheviks, by giving them 
wrong figures, making fantastic plans 
and estimates. And at such a time, 
even to remain neutral is harmful. 
It is impossible to remain neutral, with 
so much work ahead, when such gigan- 
tic, breath-taking creative work of 
millions of people is unwinding.’ That 
was the beginning of my awakening. 

“In 1931, still in detention, I was 
asked to go to work in Karsakpai, 
where I could expiate my guilt with 
work. 

With a feeling of deep excitement 
Ivanov spoke of his work in Karsakpai, 
his feeling of being reborn, rehabili- 
tated among workers and creators. 

“T spent days and nights on the job, 
entered into all details of production, 
my brain worked tirelessly on reorgan- 
izing the work of the lagging plants. 
At Karsakpai, where my past was well 
known, I was met warmly and tact- 
fully. After a few months, I was 
accepted as a member of the trade 
union at a general meeting. I will 
never forget this meeting. Old work- 
ers took the floor and spoke with great 
feeling and warmth about the work of 
the Soviet Government, the re-educa- 


1 was glad to go.” 


tion and rehabilitation of the in- 
dividual.” 
On April 4, 1933, Ivanov was 


awarded an udarnik certificate. 

“Tt looked like an ordinary piece of 
paper, but what profound significance 
it held for me!” he said. Later Ivanov 
was appointed technical director of 
Kazpolymetal, where his experience 
and knowledge of production meth- 
ods resulted in great economies for 
the plants. 

“And now, at the age of 62, I am 
back in Moscow. I am lecturing at 
the Institute of Non-Ferrous Metals 

(Continued on page 24) 
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SOCIALISM WORKS 


By D. N. PRITT, K.C., M.P. 


HAT does the history of the last 

twenty years in Soviet Russia 
mean to the rest of the world? It 
means a great many things. The great- 
est, the one which perhaps covers all 
the rest, is this, that Socialison works in 
practice. 

What obstacles, natural or artificial, 
have been overcome to make it work? 
They are an imposing list. The Bol- 
sheviki came to power when the coun- 
try’s industries, such as they were, had 
completely broken down, and the rail- 
way system was virtually at a com- 
plete standstill. Large sections of the 
population were starving, a powerful 
enemy was in the field against them in 
the West, entire industrial, professional 
and commercial sections of the com- 
munity were bitterly hostile, either emi- 
grating or sabotaging. The mass of 
the people were in a state of poverty 
and ignorance which it is almost im- 
possible for the American observer even 
to imagine; to find people as destitute 
of material possessions or elementary 
learning, one must go to the poorest 
parts of British India. (The middle- 
class observer from the U.S.A. or Great 
Britain who, in 1932 or 3 or 4 or 5, 
found the standard of living disap- 
pointingly low was really looking at 





something which, however far it is be- 
low what the Soviet worker will enjoy 
in a year or two, was a thousand times 
better than anything which even the 
most favored workers of Tsarist Rus- 
sia ever knew. ) 

Those were some of the natural ob- 
stacles present when that country, and 
those people, began to build up a So- 
cialist state. What of the obstacles 
that I have called artificial? There 
was not merely the passive hostility of 
the outer world. ‘The Germans, ene- 
mies of Russia in the “Great” War, 
who dictated the treaty—what the 
bourgeois world would call the disas- 
trous and humiliating treaty—of Brest- 
Litovsk, were really the least of the 
enemies. [The governments of Great 
Britain, the U.S.A., France, Poland, 
Japan, and lesser countries each worked 
in their own way to bring down if 
possible this new system, to rivet the 
chains of Capitalism afresh on an un- 
happy world for a century. At the 
most critical period of this new world’s 
early history, it was subjected to large 
scale invasions, aided and financed by 
the old capitalist world, Great Britain 
alone expended no less than $1,000,- 
000,000, destroyed thousands of lives, 


ruined harvests, and generally worked 
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SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 





so much damage that the ultimate de 
feat of “Intervention” and the ultimate 
triumph of Socialism really constituted 
a major miracle. At a later stage, the 
resolute opposition of the larger peas- 
ants, the kulaks, seemed at one time 
likely not only to prevent the establish- 
ment of collective farming but even to 
render it impossible to raise the nour- 
ishment of the urban population to any 
reasonable standard. 

Over all these obstacles, in an in 
credibly short space of time, as history 
reckons time, the great economic system 
has already triumphed, will triumph 
soon even more strikingly. Ignorant 
peasants have learnt to handle the best 
and most complicated modern American 
machinery; more mistakes have been 
overcome in twenty years than were 
perhaps even made in the U.S.A. in 
forty years. The standard of living, 
starting somewhere at the level of the 
most desperately poor Asiatic, is already 
close to the best standard of the Ameri- 
can wage-earner and will soon far sur- 
pass it. The real and fundamental in- 
dependence and equality of women in 
industry and agriculture is fully estab- 
lished. In several of the major indus- 
tries, USSR has already reached the 
second place in the whole world, and 
may shortly outstrip all other pro- 
ducers. In agriculture, she has made 
incredible strides, and the fear of fam- 
ine has left her lands for ever. Her 
workers and peasants do not know 
what forced unemployment, the tragic 
nightmare of all the Capitalist coun- 
tries, even means. USSR, with its pop- 
ulation ready always to raise its stand- 
ard of consumption, equipped with eco- 
nomic and financial machinery which 
makes it impossible to produce consum- 
able goods and yet find no effective con- 
sumers, can find work for seven hours 
a day for all its people for years to 
come; and, if it should find that at this 
rate it produces more than it wants to 
consume, it need not throw anyone 
into unemployment, for it can quite 
simply reduce hours of work. 

Truly, if these people, with these 
obstacles, can make such a success of 
Socialism in two decades, there would 
be no limit to what the U.S.A. or 
Great Britain could achieve, with their 
immense industrial equipment and the 
skill of their industrial and agricultural 
workers, if once they shook off the 
arthritic system which at the present 
time produces such a miserable picture 
of ill-distributed wealth, restricted pro- 
duction, and heart-rending unemploy- 
ment. 
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Question: Will you please explain 
what constitutional changes were voted 
for by the Congress of the USSR. 
G.M.G., Brooklyn, New York. 


Answer: The Congress of the Su- 
preme Council (which includes the 
two chambers of the Soviet Parlia- 
ment) at its January session, the first 
under the new Constitution, voted un- 
animously for the following additions 
and amendments to the Constitution of 
the USSR. 

1. The Supreme Council amended 
article 49 of section 3. This article 
enumerates the powers delegated by 
the Council to the Presidium to be 
exercised by the latter between sessions 
of the Council. The added paragraph, 
“o”’ will state that the Presidium “may 
declare martial law in various locali- 
ties or throughout the USSR in the in- 
terests of the defense of the USSR or 
to insure public order and state se- 
curity.” 

The deputies decided to confer this 
additional power to the Presidium as a 
necessary precaution against provoca- 
tions of spies and saboteurs working as 
agents of fascist powers. This Consti- 
tutional provision may be invoked in 
the future by the Council itself or the 
Presidium in the interests of national 
defense against aggressors. 

2. The Supreme Council created 
four new All-Union People’s Commis- 
sariats, and provided for the inclusion 
of the heads of the respective Commis- 
sariats in the Council of People’s Com- 
missars. The new Commissariats thus 
created are: 

a) All-Union People’s 
riat of the Red Navy. 

Formerly the affairs of the Navy 
and the Army were administered by a 
single Commissariat of Defense. In 
view of the fact that the Soviets have 
made large strides in the direction of 
building naval defense, the Council 
decided to create a separate Commis- 
sariat of the Navy which will result in 
greater efficiency in building up the 
Navy and in maintaining the defensive 


forces of the USSR. 
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b) All-Union People’s Commissa- 
riat of Agricultural Purchases. 

Formerly the government purchases 
of Agricultural produce were con- 
ducted by a committee under the super- 
vision of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars. However, the agricultural 
purchases carried on by the State are 
of such immense importance to the en- 
tire national economy, and the respon- 
sibility involved is so great, that it was 
considered that this work could best 
be discharged through the facilities of 
a People’s Commissariat. 

c) All-Union People’s 
riat of Machine Building Industry. 

Formerly automobiles, tractors and 
agricultural machinery were part of 
the Commissariat of Heavy Industry. 
In view of the planned enlarged out- 
put for all of the branches of heavy 
industry and because of the special em- 
phasis placed on the development of 
the machine building industry, it was 
considered necessary, in the interests 
of general industrial efficiency, better 
planning and management, to create 
this additional Commissariat. This 
would also help the administration of 
the rest of the industries which remain 
under the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sariat for Heavy Industry. 


d) State Bank of the USSR. 

Formerly, the State Bank of the 
USSR was under the jurisdiction of 
the Commissariat of Finance. The 
Supreme Council has now decided to 
elevate the State Bank to the status of 
an independent Commissariat with the 
provision that the Chairman of the 
Board of the State Bank is to be a 
member of the Council of the People’s 
Commissariat. The increasingly im- 
portant role of the bank in carrying on 
the economic life of the country, and 
the recognized necessity for further 
and closer coordination of industrial 
management with that of the financial 
policies and practices of the country as 
a whole dictated this move. 
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ce) The other amendment concerned 
itself with further sub-divisions of ad- 
ministrative districts. Due to the 


Your Questions Answered 


By THEODORE BAYER 


growth of population, the creation of 
new cities and rural centers, and in the 
interests of further democratization of 
local government and of efficient ad- 
ministration, the Council voted to 
create a number of new administrative 
districts in territories which were 
formerly part of larger political units. 
Consequently, in pursuance of Section 
2, Article 14, paragraph f, the names 
of the new territorial administrative 
divisions are to be added to Articles 22- 
29 of the Constitution. These articles 
contain an enumeration of all: the po- 
litical and administrative subdivisions 


of the 11 Union Republics. 
f) And finally, the Council 


amended Article 78, changing the name 


of the “Commissariat of Internal 
Trade” to read, ‘Commissariat for 
Trade.” This Commissariat is not to 


be confused with the “Commissariat 
for Foreign Trade,” whose name re- 
mains unchanged. 


The Supreme Council accepted the 
resignation of the Cabinet, ie., the 
Council of People’s Commissars (Sov- 
narkom) and in accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution elected 
a new Council of People’s Commissars. 
The former Premier, V. M. Molotov 
was reelected as Chairman of the 
Council of People’s Commissars of the 
USSR. The Vice-Chairmen elected 
are: V. Y. Chubar, A. I. Mikoyan, and 
S. V. Kossior, the latter is chairman 
of the Soviet Control Commission. The 
other People’s Commissars are: Chair- 
man of the State Planning Commission 
—N. A. Voznesensky; Foreign Affairs 
—M. Litvinov; Home Affairs—N. I. 
Yezhov; Defense—K. Y. Voroshilov; 
Navy—P. A. Smirnov; Heavy Indus- 
try — L. M. Kaganovich; Foreign 
Trade—S. D. Chvialev ; Timber Indus- 
try—M. I. Ryzhov; Light Industry— 
V. Shestakov; Food Industry—A. L. 
Gilinsky ; Home Trade—M. P. Smir- 
nov; Agriculture—R. I. Eikhe; State 
Farms — T. A. Yurkin; Railroads — 
A. V. Bakulin; Communications — 
M. D. Berman; Finance—A. G. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Appreciation 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

We want to take this opportunity to tell 
you a little of what Sovier Russia Topay 
has meant to us. Isolated from kindred spirits 
as circumstance has forced us to be, it has 
come into our home each month like a vivify- 
ing contact with the best minds one could 
hope to meet. And each issue is passed along 
where it will do most good. For a while we 
hesitated to subscribe, feeling that since we 
had read the Webbs and other important 
works on the USSR, there would be nothing 
of special value to us in a magazine. But 
now we can hardly wait for each new issue 
to enfold those developments that renew 
one’s faith in man, and to act as a link be- 
tween ourselves and our Soviet frierds. 

Muriel and Howard Glendenning 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


From a Good ser 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

To discover one’s own effort unworthy of 
prize mention may be disheartening, especia!ly 
when one had hoped to use such mention as 
1 springboard to a lifetime of effort in the ser- 
vice of Soviet-American cultural integration 

lo discover the quality of the winning 
essays is, however, a tremendously hearten- 
ing experience. 

For some years my hold on life—health, 
work, love, faith in beauty, in human integ- 
rity, in the Soviet Union—has bee nslipping 
\ware that the two essays submitted by me 
were a bit lifeless and wooden, I yet doubted 
if there would be others better. What was 
ny surprise and deep joy to read the win- 
ning essays, which reveal that there are still 
some Americans who are in truth living hu- 
man beings, and are hence deserving of the 
name of Americans! 

Please add my deepest congratulations to 
all the winners—particularly to Mr. Ober- 
meyer for his outstandingly fine essay—and 
to yourselves as the enterprising, able, and 
lucky editors. 

Roland Gilbert Davidson 
New Haven, Connecticut 


On the Essay Contest 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

The January issue of “S. R. T.” was swell 
and I’m well pleased with the judges’ selec- 
tions of the prize winners, and award to each, 
as published. It’s good to know there’s such 
a magazine and to be fortunate enough to 
have developed enough common or uncom- 
mon sense to at least partially appreciate 
this fine periodical. 

The rest of us throughout the country and 
elsewhere who participated in the essay con- 
test, but whose work did not come up to that 
of the winners are not “losers.” I believe my 
sentiment in the matter will fairly well ex- 
press the average feelings of those who sent 
in contest articles but didn’t win. I know 
that I for one, and I must be like many 
others, feel certain that I’m better off and 
much farther ahead in factual knowledge con- 
cerning the USSR, not only through reading 
the splendid winning articles, but also from 
having made the effort—which required con- 
siderable special study and careful devotion 
to the subject: “What The Soviet Union 
Means to Humanity.” 

Soviet Russia Topay is a clean, cultural 
and factual magazine that ought to be in the 
home of every American citizen, and I’m sure 
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that with the passing months and _ years, 
your publication will reach circulation heights 
in the added hundreds of thousands which 
it so richly deserves. 

D. F. Stanley 
New Llano, La. 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

The January issue of Sovier Russia Topay 
was great—all the articles. It seems to me to 
improve with each issue. I got a thrill read- 
ing the winners’ essays. No question about 
their superior quality. There were no losers. 
The winning essays were gold nuggets. They 
are our common property now. 

Long live the Soviet Union! 

Joseph Ball 
New York City 


A Whole-hearted Supporter 


To Sovier Russii Topay: 

The nature of your publication, I feel, jus- 
tifies me in writing a somewhat personal let- 
ter. Until recently ] had spent eleven years 
in the cypress brakes and malaria of White 
River bottcms in this state. My information 
on world affairs was derived from the daily 
papers. However, | watched every news item 
from Soviet Russia with eagerness. I felt 
very much as a fight fan at the ringside, who 
has wagered everything he owns in the world 
on a young and untried hero matched against 
a hated old ruthless ring general who de- 
serves very much to lose his crown. The un- 
charitable attitude of the press many a time 
caused me to have attacks of heart failure. 

One day I discovered a random copy of 
Soviet Russia Topay on a newsstand in Lit- 
tle Rock. It was a revelation to me. I 
wanted to subscribe to it then, but I didn’t 
see how I could afford it. Fortunately, I 
was able to find it in the Public Library, 
where it had been donated by some sub- 
scriber, so I have read it regularly. The 
newsstands do not carry it any more, and I 
have never been able to learn why. The 
magazine fills a very definite cultural need 
It is interesting and informative, and its 
“Facts and Figures,” “Questions and An- 
swers” are beyond argument. Please count 
me a wholehearted supporter. 

Austin L. Piety 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


New York City 








Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 23) 


Zverev; Public Health—M. V. Boldi- 
rev; Justice—N. M. Richkov; State 
Bank—A. P. Grichmanov; Agricul- 
tural Purchases—M. Popov. 

In addition, the Council of People’s 
Commissars includes §. V. Kaftanov, 
Chairman of the Committee on Higher 
Education, and A. I. Nazarov, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Arts. An- 
drey Viyshinsky was continued in his 


post as Chief Prosecutor, or Attorney 
General of the USSR. 

The highest legislative body in the 
land, which carries on the work of the 
Supreme Council between sessions, is 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviets 
of the USSR. The Presidium con- 
sists of a Chairman, eleven vice-chair- 
men (each representing one of the 
eleven Union Republics), one secre- 
tary of the Presidium and 24 members 
of the Presidium. Altogether, the 
Presidium consists of 37 members of 
the Supreme Council. M. I. Kalinin 
was elected chairman of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 
Among the members of the Presidium 
are the most prominent leaders of the 
Soviet People. Among them are J. V. 
Stalin, A. A. Zhdanov, S$. M. Budyon- 
ny, N.S. Khrushchey and N.K. 
Krupskaya. Members of the Supreme 
Council are elected for a term of four 
years as per article 36. Article 46 pro- 
vides that both houses of the Council 
are to meet at least twice a year. 





A WRECKER’S STORY 
(Continued from page 21) 


on the organization of production. I 
prepare my lectures like a soldier for 
a parade. I want to read these lectures 
with the best of my ability, to gain the 
confidence of the youth entrusted to 
me. I teach my students how to work 
in smelting plants, mines, how to 
achieve better production results, and 
to make the best of their creative 
powers and abilities. 

“So at last I alienated myself from 
the asphyxiating atmosphere of greedy 
profits, of fruitless boredom. Here is 
fresh air, creative work. I want to 
live another twenty years and spend 
all of them working for the welfare 
of the Soviet Union.” 

The man stood up and straightened 
out his broad shoulders, as though 
shaking off the memories of his un- 
happy past. He showed me around 
his comfortably furnished four-room 
apartment, which was cozy and warm. 
His two little daughters had a large 
room of their own. 

“They will probably become engi- 
neers too, but they will have no cause 
to blush for their father, a former 
wrecker,” he assured me. 

“The vessel of my life’s journey was 
shipwrecked,” he remarked as I was 
leaving, “but should I be asked when 
during my life was I happy, I would, 
without hesitation, reply Now]” 
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RUSSIAN MEDICINE 
A Review by 
DR. JOHN A. KINGSBURY 


THE ROMANCE OF RUSSIAN MEDICINE. 
By Michael L. Ravitch, J. B. Live- 
right, 1937. $3.00. 


HIS book lives up to its title. Dr. 

Ravitch has written a most engag- 
ing romance—a romance of romances. 
Moreover, this book is a veritable en- 
cyclopedia of eminent men of medicine 
from the court medicine of the Tsars 
down through some of the great heroes 
of Soviet medicine. 

More than a third of the volume is 
given over to biographical sketches of 
‘Pioneer and Present Day Physicians 
Who Brought Russian Medicine to the 
Foreground.” 

One wonders how the author came 
into the possession of such rare stories, 
such intimate knowledge of court life 
under the Tsars. Unfortunately, he gives 
practically no references. 

The most exciting romance is the story 
of the inoculation of Catherine the Sec- 
ond by a distinguished English physician, 
Dr. Thomas Dimsdale, whom the Em- 
press with difficulty persuaded to come to 
Russia in order that she might, by her 
example, introduce inoculations into 
Russia where “it is said that in one year 
the number of persons who perished 
from the disease (smallpox) approached 
two million.” 

The author’s account of the later pe- 
riod of Zemstvo Medicine and his all 
too brief summary of the grand Romance 
of Soviet Medicine are very illuminating 
chapters though not so fascinating as the 
earlier ones. While pointing out the 
weaknesses and failures of Zemstvo Med- 
icine, he shows how it laid the founda- 
tion for the extraordinarily rapid exten- 
sion of medical facilities under the So- 
viet Regime. 

The Grand Romance of Russian Med- 
icine begins with the establishment of 
the Soviet form of government under 
which “science and medicine began to 
make enormous strides. Practical med- 
icine, in particular, has made great 
achievements. World-wide attention has 
been attracted to the progress of re- 
search work in the Soviet Union, which 
is now one of the outstanding countries 
of the world in the support given by its 
government to the development of its 
sciences. Extensive financial provision 
for research in all kinds of work is an 
integral part of its policy.” 

The author calls attention to the far- 
flung network of medical research insti- 
tutes, headed by the Institute of Experi- 
mental Medicine which was developed 
under the general direction of the cele- 
brated Dr. Pavlov. He points to note- 
worthy achievements in all divisions of 
medicine by the young and heretofore 
unknown scientists, as well as eminent 
men like Pavlov and Orbelli. He cites 
the example of L. V. Velikanov, a young 
professor of microbiology, a former 
working man, who discovered an anti- 
gangrene serum and also an anti-food 
poisoning serum both in general use by 
the medical profession. 
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Since Dr. Ravitch’s book deals with 
the Romance of Russian Medicine from 
the earliest times to the present, he could 
hardly be expected to deal more exten- 
sively with Soviet medicine than he does. 
He concludes his excellent summary of 
this chapter with a pointed question: 
“Can Russia teach us? If we attempt to 
learn from Russia, it will be the hardest 
lesson we have ever attempted. And yet 
it is simple. What is it? Not tricks of 
education, not special methods in han- 
dling delinquents or nervous and mental 
conditions. It is merely this: that a civi- 
lization cannot be based upon the prin- 
ciples of exploitation but that a civi- 
lization can be based on the principles 
of no exploitation. Everything else, edu- 
cation and all, follows from this.” 

This Romance of Russian Medicine 
will interest laymen as well as physi- 
cians but to the latter it will serve as a 
valuable reference as well as a thrilling 
romance. It adds to the list of illus- 
trious heroes of medicine the names of 
many who, but for Dr. Ravitch, might 
have been born to remain unknown to 
posterity and he gives us excellent bio- 
graphical sketches of the more eminent 
men of Russian medicine such as Pero- 
gov, Botkin, Metchnikov, Orbelli, and 
Pavlov. Although these and many other 
Russian men of medicine have made not- 
able contributions to medical science, 
most of them are relatively unknown out- 
side of Russia, and particularly in the 
United States, even to the men of their 
profession. The author tells us that Pav- 
lov’s pre-revolutionary laboratory was 
wretchedly amateurish in comparison 
with the facilities placed at his disposal 
by the Soviet government despite his out- 
spoken opposition to the Soviet regime. 
‘From its very first days, when the young 
republic was fighting against counter- 
revolutions and foreign intervention, 
funds were found to maintain and de- 
velop scientific work and Pavlov’s labora- 
tory was encouraged in this way from 
the beginning.” 

For the benefit of those who believe 
that this greatest hero of Russian medi- 
cine—one of the greatest heroes of all 
medical history—carried his opposition to 
the grave, it is well that the author has 
quoted Pavlov’s last message delivered 
at the International Congress of Physiol- 
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ogy shortly before his death. Dr. Pavlov 
said: “Science is now honored by the 
broad masses of the people of our coun- 
try... . Science in former days was sep- 
arated from life and was alien to the 
population. Now I see that science is 
esteemed and appreciated by the entire 
nation. I raise my glass to the only gov- 
ernment in the world which could have 
brought this to pass, which values science 
so highly and supports it so actively— 
to the government of my country!” 


The Soviet State 


THe GovERNMENT OF THE SOVIET 
Union, by Samuel N. Harper. Pub- 
lished by D. Van Nostrand & Co., Inc. 
204 pp. $1.25. 


ROFESSOR HARPER’S book is 
part of a series of books by various 
authors on “The Governments of Mod- 
ern Europe”, and as indicated in the au- 
thor’s preface, “the aim of the volumes 
of this series is to analyze governmental 
systems in their contemporary forms and 
methods.” The dynamic nature of the 
Soviet state and government, and the 
swift currents of its progress presented 
the author with considerable difficulties 
in the attempt to encompass the many 
sided developments of Soviet society in a 
short volume. Any attempt at compre- 
hension of Soviet institutions naturally 
necessitates the giving of a considerable 
amount of background. The book there- 
fore includes a sketch of pre-revolu- 
tionary Russia and the development of 
the Soviet State and Soviet institutions 
from 1917 to almost the present day, and 
is replete with thought stimulating, 
shrewd and provocative observations. The 
student of Soviet institutions will find the 
book a valuable addition to his library. 
We must, however, record our dissent 
from some of the historic references and 
observations. There is little to support 
the author’s view that between 1905 and 
1917 Russia was making considerable 
progress towards a “democratic and legal 
order” which was interrupted by the war. 
Neither is there, in our opinion, any dif- 
ficulty in reconciling the procedure in the 
recent “purges” with the Constitutional 
guaranty of inviolability of the person. 
In dealing with Soviet phenomenon 
there consistently emerges the outline of 
the new type of democracy based on labor, 
on the participation of the masses in the 
functions of government and in the ad- 
ministration of a society where “work is 
not only an obligation but a matter of 
honor”, and where the individual has the 
greatest scope for initiative, fostered and 
organized by society itself. As Professor 
Harper puts it, “The individual must 
function through a group, but within that 
group he can show individual initiative, 
attain greater individual well-being, so 
long as he contributes to the economic 
and cultural progress of his group and 
thus to his group’s contribution to the 
community as a whole.” 
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WHAT THE SOVIET UNION 
MEANS TO HUMANITY 


By Nep KocHER 


From any point of view, the greatest 
achievement in our modern world is the 
abolition of poverty in the Soviet Union. 
An ageless dream became breathtaking 
reality when a pauperized nation threw 
aside its rags. 

Only twenty years have passed but the 
ghastly nightmare of insecurity has al- 
ready been lifted from the hearts of the 
Russian people. Their minds will never 
throb with the fear of unemployment. 
Their savings are secure. Their old age 
is insured against want. For them de- 
pressions will never return. 

Soviet farmers will never see their cat- 
tle dying of starvation. Drought and 
famine have been conquered and the 
crops are larger year by year. The ad- 
vantages of the city, theaters, hospitals 
and modern schools, are becoming part 
of their daily life. Their future is not 
mortgaged. 

The crushing weight of poverty, want 
and insecurity will never squeeze Russian 
youth into illiterate sharecroppers nor 
twist normal human beings into criminals, 
prostitutes, degenerates and misfits. Edu- 
cation, work and opportunity is unlim- 
ited. ‘They may not as yet have as many 
automobiles as we Americans, but they 
have peace of mind. They know they 
are advancing toward a land of plenty. 
They know from experience that tomor- 
row will be brighter and richer than to- 
day. And who of us can say as much? 

There is a new and greater freedom in 
the world today. 170,000,000 people 
have it, a freedom that is based on the 
presence of opportunity and security as 
well as the absence of restraint. Only 
in a land where the people are the own- 
ers and builders of everything, where no 
man exploits another is such a freedom 
possible. 

But there is a danger. 

The Fascist, sword-rattling nations of 
Germany, Italy and Japan would like to 
murder this land of the new freedom. 
They would like to annihilate democracy 
there and everywhere. They would 
slaughter world peace as ruthlessly as 
they did the innocents at Guernica. And 
only the Soviet Union has consistently 
opposed this mad drive toward a new 
world war. 


The Soviet Union defends the inde- 
pendence and democracy of Spain against 
the armies of international reaction. It 
champions the independence of China. It 
has sought effective economic sanctions 
against the peace-breakers. Time and 
again it has proposed universal disarma- 
ment. It seeks to unite the peaceful, 
democratic nations so that by their col- 
lective action war can be stamped out 
before it spreads. Such is the peace 
policy of the Soviet Union. 

But that is not all. 


In Soviet Russia there are almost two 
hundred different peoples. Once they 
fought each other bitterly; now they 
work and play together. If one sixth 
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HELP BUILD THE 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY 


We are publishing below the re- 
mainder of the names of the people 
who have contributed to the American 
Scientific Library gift to the Soviet 
Union. Our plan for the establishment 
of such a library has been taken up 
with alacrity by scientist and layman. 
Selections and purchases are under 
way. 

We will be very happy to receive 
further contributions and suggestions 
for help in purchasing these books, so 
that the library may be on outstanding 
one. Although in general we are not 
soliciting used books, it would enhance 
the library greatly to receive any rare 
or out of print items. We would very 
much appreciate the continuation of 
the support which this project is re- 
ceiving. The names of contributors 
follows: 


Alexander Ragnitz, G. Rothe, Rudolph Rosen- 
thal, Dr. I. G. Leavitt, C. L. Keneipp, Emil W. 
Ray, Benjamin Ripley, Henry A. Racusen, Leon 
Risman, J. Reidel, Anton Ruzgaila, M. Royt, 
J. L. Schlosser, Steve Sedlacek, F. G. Shallen- 
berger, Webster J. Seal, Andrey Smey, T. Sol- 
berg, V. Sokoloski, Henry M. Schindell, Hume 
Schneier, Wm. Stewart, E. M. Steimle, E. E. 
Snyder, — Sebasta, Harvey Staats, C. Hornsby 
Smith, Jos. Sengin, M. Slotnik, Michel Shorey, 
Ruth K. Shaw, Jean Simons, Max Senior, George 
D. Sauter, Eric Schaffert, Ed. Schoen, Harry 
Skolnick, James B. Sharp, Artemy Shedey, Frank 
Szabadi, Eric A. Starbuck, Mark Shevchenko, 
Rose Spiegelman, Emil Stepanek, D. F. Stanley, 
Hans Sievers, Morris Shapiro, Ben. Suarez, Dr. 
Henry E. Sigerist, Edw. M. Smith, Anne M. 
Stovell, Lew Serbin, Paul Sherba, Robert 
Schuster, Samuel Singer, Mrs. Elizabeth Sorkin, 
Alfred Schacker, Anna Shaler, Fred Starit, J. C. 
Schmid, Alfred Stein, G. A. Stoychoff, Samuel 
R. & Anna B. Stewart, Miss Isabelle Summers, 
Mr. Shuster, Alfred Steffen, Don Smith, I. 
Serier, B. Solari, Frank Taino, H. S. Taylor, 
E. W. Theinert, Wm. W. Theobald, R. Thomas, 
Charles H. Teas, E. Timmins, Geo. H. Town- 
send, C. Turnquist, Mrs. M. Tapio, N. Touroff, 
Albert Thieme, Olaf H. Tangen, Geo. Tomkoff, 
James Tainbor, John L. Tillman, Mary P. Under- 
hill, Joseph Vlach, Louis Vergara, John Vierthaler, 
Vincent Veprek, A. Velge, Steve Vukas, H. J. 
Verpoorten, Ira Volkenburg, Mildred Vogel, Miss 
Caroline Watty, A. Woodruff, J. F. Warner, 
Frederick U. Weiss, W. W. Willard, Gust. A. 
Wilson, H. G. Wishaar, J. G. Wiesner, Dr. 
Simon Weissberg, Margery N. Wilson, August 
Wirtz, A. Winters, D. E. Whirledge, C. Wein- 
garten, O. O. Wheeler, Elsie Gibson Whitney, 
Hilda R. B. Werden, Louis Will, A. J. Wyen, 
Sophie Wilson, S. H. Woodruff, W. E. Waugh, 
Joseph Yurkovich, Morris Yussim, N. Yensin, 
Carl Young, William Zimer, David Zelnick, Ruth 
Zack, Dr. Louis Zuker, Emil Zants, Joseph Zeloz- 
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of the earth can have peace, why not 
the rest? 

A world of plenty, peace and security 
for all is within our grasp. The Soviet 
Union is stubborn reality not a dream. 
It points the way. The Soviet Union is 
the Living Future. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 

















MUSEUM FOR MOTHERS (Continued from page 13) 


They teach pre-natal and post-natal 
care and the care of children from 
birth until the age of three. Many 
kindergarten teachers and heads of 
créeches from all parts of the country 
come to the Museum to observe and 
learn. Women workers come to the 
Institute to establish the diagnosis of 
pregnancy. If the examining physi- 
cian finds the woman with child, she 
is given detailed instruction about her 
personal hygiene and then referred to 
the dispensary in her district for peri- 
odical examinations, which are _pro- 
vided without charge for all women. 

The most exhilarating part of my 
visits was the opportunity to meet the 
people who came to the Museum for 
assistance. Nastya, for example, an 
expectant mother, came for advice 
about suitable clothing for herself, her 
young child, and the coming baby. 
(Remember the old Russian custom of 
wrapping a baby like a mummy, arms 
pinned close to its sides, and keeping it 
that way throughout its whole in- 
fancy?) Nastya was bewildered at 
first by the paper patterns the demon- 
strator showed her, and was afraid 
she could not follow the instructions. 
I went with them to the second floor 
where the ready-made garments are 
displayed. The demonstrator pains- 
takingly explained the use of paper pat- 
terns, illustrating with the finished 
garments. Later, after Nastya had 
procured for a few kopeks the patterns 
she needed, she relaxed and told me 
with shining eyes what lovely, comfort- 
able things she would make from these 
patterns. I asked her if this was her 
first visit. “Oh, no!” she replied, “I 
come here all the time—it was here I 
found out how to feed my eighteen 
months old baby properly.” 

The next visitor I met was Ivanov, 
manager of the clothing manufactur- 
ing section of a large collective farm 
near Moscow. Ivanov told me there 
were several hundred families in his 
kolhoz, that their birth rate was rising 
and that the pregnant women of the 
farm were demanding that he provide 
comfortable garments both for them- 
selves and their babies. 

“T have heard about Dr. Berkovitz 
from the clothing managers of neigh- 
boring collective farms. They tell me 
they learned here how to produce more 
suitable garments and how to reduce 
the cost of clothing. So I’ve come here 
too, knowing that I’ll find help... 
those women give me no peace!” 
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On one of my visits I was examining 
a display of children’s furniture and 
portable play equipment, when a man 
approached and started measuring the 
play-pens, the steps for the develop- 
ment of muscular coordination, and 
other items. We were soon discussing 
the exhibit, and I found he was the 
head of a large créche in another city 
and was in need of new equipment. 
He had the floor plans of his nursery 
with him, and was checking which 
items he could order from the mu- 
seum catalogue, and which pieces 
would have to be made in sizes to suit 
his available space. He told me that 
this was his second visit to the Mu- 
seum and that the practical advice and 
suggestions he had received from Dr. 
Berkovitz and her staff had been of 
great assistance to him. 

Another exhibit that especially at- 
tracts visitors is a huge circular table 
in the center of the room with realistic 
wax models of the proper foods for 
children between the ages of four 
months and three years. In simple 
language, placards give detailed in- 
formation about the caloric and health 
values of the different diets. The Mu- 
seum also teaches home-making. There 
is a display of curtains for the home, 
including children’s rooms, kitchen 
and bath. Washable lamp shades, ta- 
ble covers and vases are shown. Sim- 
ply arranged shelves feature canned 
goods, pots and pans and many gadgets 
to lighten the work of housekeeping. 
The model bathroom contains a first 
aid kit and the necessary medicinal and 
toilet things for the baby. Trained and 
experienced home-makers explain to 
the individual women as well as to the 
nurses and executives of children’s 
créches the value of systematic house- 
keeping in terms of hygiene and of 
saving physical and nervous energy. 

Next door to the Museum, the for- 
mer home of Isadora Duncan has been 
turned into a day nursery for 120 chil- 
dren between six weeks and three years 
of age. The Museum and the creche 
work in close harmony for nine months 
of the year. The ideals and ideas of 
the Museum are carried out in prac- 
tice in this creche. Pregnant mothers 
on leave of absence are given oppor- 
tunities to observe the work of the 
créche and so gain practical instruction 
in the principles of modern child care 
which enable them to take intelligent 
care of the new baby at home. During 
the summer months the children of 


the créche are taken to the country. 

The créche had moved to the coun- 
try at the time of my visit, but I 
learned a lot about it from Sonya, a 
clerical assistant in the office of the 
Museum, whose two-year-old son at- 
tended the créche. She first took him 
to the créche when he was six weeks 
old. Sonya spoke with pride of her 
son’s excellent muscular development 
and coordination, his good feeding and 
sleeping habits, and proudly displayed 
his picture. The photograph showed 
a healthy, happy, good-looking young- 
ster. 

“He probably looks even better 
now,” Sonya told me. ‘He has been 
in the country for the past five weeks.” 

I asked her whether she missed him 
and whether she would prefer to take 
care of him wholly herself. She an- 
swered sensibly: 

“Of course I miss him when he’s 
away. But I enjoy my work, and my 
son enjoys his playmates. We are 
both happy, and appreciate each other 
greatly when we are together.” 

Thus people of a variety of back- 
grounds ranging from the barely lit- 
erate mother to the trained nurse, edu- 
cator and busy executive gain valu- 
able theoretical knowledge and practi- 
cal assistance from the Museum. Phy- 
sicians confer with the doctors of the 
Museum staff to exchange and supple- 
ment experiences in obstetrics and pedi- 
atrics. Seminars are conducted for 
teachers of nurseries, kindergartens, 
primary and secondary schools. The 
subjects discussed include physical and 
mental hygiene, sex education and pu- 
pil and teacher relationships. Young 
children who visit the Museum are 
stimulated to create new playthings. 
Older boys and girls receive instruc- 
tion in physiology and anatomy. The 
information gained by the groups 
above described is realistically practi- 


cal. For the Museum—unlike the 
conventional museum—pulses_ with 
the life and vitality of the huge 


throngs it attracts and educates. 
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A TRADE UNIONIST 
IN THE USSR 


(Continued from page 14) 


logical task of the trade union in a 
classless society as in Russia. We found 
the Stakhanov movement to be the lat- 
est expression of this desire of the 
workers to raise their standards of pro- 
duction so that their wages may be 
higher and their standards of living 
raised. This is not the speed-up sys- 
tem. It is rather the more scientific 
arrangement of work for the better- 
ment of all. The unions are the main 
motive force in carrying out these 
tasks in the field of production. 


FTER a week in Moscow, the 
American and British delegations 
went on a three weeks tour through 
the country. We visited Baku, and 
found it to be a beautiful modern city 
with new homes for the oil-workers 
and new buildings where the people are 
free to develop their native culture and 
art. It was hard to believe that this 
was the heart of a section of the coun- 
try where twenty years ago the people 
lived in actual slavery, the women in 
harems, and the national minorities 
suppressed. In Kiev, too, we were 
especially impressed by the beautiful 
apartment houses for workers, and the 
many educational _ institutions. 
Throughout the trip every opportunity 
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was given us to visit factories, schools 
and other institutions, to speak freely 
to the workers and ask them questions, 
which were readily answered. 

We were impressed repeatedly by the 
complete absence of unemployment. An 
American building trade worker, even 
in the so-called good times, does not 
work more than seven or eight months 
during the year, and at the present 
time 70 or 80 per cent are totally un- 
employed. But in the Soviet Union 
we found everywhere that there is ac- 
tually a shortage of painters, carpen- 
ters and other building trade employees, 
in spite of the fact that every year 
new millions come into the industry. 
The factories are running at full speed. 
The whole country hums like a bee- 
hive. 

The principle of wages in the Soviet 
Union is based on the quantity and 
quality of the work performed. There 
is a minimum established and there are 
a great number of workers who earn 
three or four times the minimum. Each 
worker is guaranteed two weeks vaca- 
tion with pay a year, and in addition 
to this vacation, usually the trade union 
provides for an additional week or two. 

We had first hand information from 
workers in the factories who told us 
about the Trotskyist spies and wreck- 
ers who caused tremendous damage un- 
til they were checked. Working hand 
in hand with the agents of the fascist 
countries, they tried to damage Soviet 
industry and caused difficulties, hoping 
that this would bring about a change 
and ultimately reestablish capitalism. 
The Soviet people speak of these ene- 
mies with contempt and call upon the 
government to take the strongest and 
most effective measures against all ene- 
mies of the people. 

Our visit was short and we saw only 
a small section of the country, but the 
things we saw convinced us that there 
lives a nation of 170 million people 
free of the worries of tomorrow. The 
spectre of insecurity is banished for- 
ever from the Soviet Union. The con- 
ditions of the people are improving day 
by day. The stores are packed with 
food and the people are dressed in 
warm clothing. There is still a short- 
age in housing, but every factory, every 
shop is building new homes, new schools 
for their workers. New roads and 
bridges are under construction. This 
country, once one of the most back- 
ward on the globe, is now marching 
forward as one of the outstanding in- 
dustrial and agricultural nations of the 
world. 


Russian workers realize the tremen- 
dous difficulties before them in carry- 
ing out their plans. They are also 
aware of the danger of war, and they 
know who the enemies of the Soviet 
Union are. They all want peace, but 
if they are attacked they are ready to 
defend their country against all ene- 
mies. 








IGOR FOILS A PLOT 
(Continued from page 15) 


“The door, shut the door, you 
monkeys. . . . Isn’t there enough room 
for you to fool around in the yard 
without coming in here to make 
nuisances of yourselves ?” 

“We didn’t come here to make mis- 
chief . . . we’ve come on business,” 
politely began Aliosha. 

“Business,” he snorted, “what kind 
ot business can you have?” 

“Our friend here’ (in order to 
make it clearer Aliosha gave Vadim 
such a push forward that it almost 
knocked him down) “wants you to 
take him as your witness to the elec- 
tion—as an illiterate you can have him 
accompany you into the voting booth 
and help you because he can read and 
write.” 

“Ha, ha, ha,” laughed the janitor, 
“Just look at what you thought up!” 

“Why are you laughing, Uncle Igor? 
He can read and write. He’s in the 
third grade.” 

“He can read and so can I,” inter- 
rupted the janitor. ‘Here, look, I’m 
reading a book.” The boys gaped and 
sure enough on the grey cardboard in 
the janitor’s hands was written “First 
READER FOR ADULTS.” 

“And furthermore,” added the jani- 
tor, “you young citizens aren’t even 
properly acquainted with the election 
law ... an illiterate person may only 
take an adult into the voting booth 
with him. But in general this conver- 
sation has become quite pointless since 
I am myself literate.” 

“Igor Vassilevich,” asked Vadim in 
a trembling voice, “how is it that you 
told some woman this summer that you 
couldn’t read ?” 

“T couldn’t read then but I liqui- 
dated my illiteracy in time to vote.” 

The boys glanced at one another and 
made for the door. Outside Aliosha 
muttered : 

“Verka says that where they vote 
there will be special rooms for children 
in case people bring their kids along 

. . maybe we can sit there, eh?” 

Translated by Rosalind Zoglin. 
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country. 
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SOVIET PROGRESS — 1937 
(Continued from page 11) 


complex and efficient of all agricultural 
machines was entirely unknown in the 
Soviet countryside. Its rapid spread in 
the past few years symbolizes perhaps 
better than anything else the great trans- 
formation that has taken place in the 
rural economy of the USSR. 


This transformation has occurred not 
merely in the physical conditions of culti- 
vation but, probably more significantly, 
in the lives and attitudes of the peasants. 
A few years ago a rise in the cultural 
level of the peasantry meant primarily 
that they were for the first time learning 
how to read and write. Now it signifies 
attendance at agricultural academies and 
participation in scientific research. Last 
year 33,000 sons and daughters of peas- 
ant families graduated from agricultural 
colleges and institutes. Altogether there 
are now 90 higher educational institu- 
tions and over 500 academies devoted to 
agricultural training, with a total enroll- 
ment of 200,000 students. Many thou- 
sands of collective farmers are taking re- 
cently instituted short winter courses to 
prepare them for the more responsible 
posts on the farms. Tens of thousands 
of peasants are collaborating with scien- 
tists in carrying out various experiments 
designed to improve varieties and increase 
yields. Cottage laboratories have been 
established on collective farms through- 
out the USSR where peasants apply the 
methods worked out in the scientific 
institutes. 


This close cooperation between science 
and the peasant masses makes possible 
the most rapid diffusion of new develop- 
ments and discoveries. Last year, for 
example, 100,000 peasants on 15,000 col- 
lective farms took part in the work of 
producing new seeds to be used in apply- 
ing the method of hybridization of aver- 
age varieties of crops recently developed 
by Academician Lysenko. These people 
are indeed a far cry from the backward 
peasantry of a score of years ago. They 
help to explain the brilliant results of 
the 1937 harvest. 


As one surveys the Soviet scene today, 
he notes on all sides indications that for 
the average citizen the standard of living 
continues to mount to ever-higher levels. 
The quantity and variety of goods on 
sale in the stores show a progressive in- 
crease and the improvement in service 
continues apace. Huge quantities of toys, 
cosmetics, electrical appliances, and lux- 
uries formerly unattainable are sold. The 
retail trade turnovér of 125 billion rubles 
was substantially above that of 1936. 
Moreover, several sweeping price reduc- 
tions were effected during the year. 
Combined with the steady upward trend 
in wages, this has meant a substantial 
lift in purchasing power. Towards the 
end of last year special blanket wage 
increases were provided for teachers, 
professors, the lower ranks of factory 
workers, and several other categories. 
Assurance that this will continue to be 
the rule is afforded by the government 


program for 1938 which provides for an 
average increase of approximately ten per 
cent in the wages of industrial workers. 

Deposits in savings banks at the end 
of last year amounted to the impressive 
sum of 4,516,000,000 rubles, having 
shown a gain of 24 per cent during the 
year. The average savings per depositor 
likewise increased by about one-fourth. 
The income of the peasants, as a result 
of the bountiful yields and the rapid in- 
crease in the number of livestock, has 
risen to new high levels. An indication of 
this is the insatiable demand for such 
commodities as sewing machines, musi- 
cal instruments, bicycles, watches, sport 
goods. 

More apartments are going up than 
ever before and all over the USSR cities 
are being reconstructed and beautified. 
Last year witnessed a notable increase in 
hospital facilities, maternity homes, nur- 
series, kindergartens and schools. Old 
age pensions have been enlarged and ex- 
tended to additional groups of the popu- 
lation. 

These are only a few of the signs which 
demonstrate that the economy of the 
USSR is marching steadily ahead. 








RUSSIA REVISITED 
(Continued from page 19) 


the authorities crack down on any priest 
or religious leader who does not attend 
strictly to matters of religion. They also 
seek constantly to combat superstition. 


I could, of course, write of certain un- 
favorable aspects of life in the Soviet 
Union as I recall them both this summer 
and a year ago. A good deal remains yet 
to be done to fulfil the ideals which they 
have set before them. Consumer goods 
must be tremendously increased and 
prices lowered a good deal before the 
average person can be clothed, housed 
or fed as befits a land building toward a 
better life for the whole people. Many 
other things must be done which I can’t 
stop to enumerate at this time. From 
what I have seen already accomplished 
over there, I feel confident that these 
things will be done in due time. 


By and large, I am of the firm con- 
viction that Russia is doing a great piece 
of work. The progress which has been 
achieved, especially in the last few years, 
is unprecedented in the history of the 
world. I believe, with the Webbs of 
England, that they are actually achiev- 
ing “a new civilization.” I also believe, 
with John Gunther, that if they can 
have ten years of peace Russia will be- 
come the most powerful country of the 
world. Life is vibrant and interesting 
in the land of the Soviets. You feel a 
thrill while there that you experience in 
no other country of Europe. I hope with 
all my heart that the present conflict in 
the Orient and the threat of war, which 
has hung over Europe now for many 
months, will not result in the Soviet 
Union’s being hurled into an interna- 
tional conflict. 
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A NEW WORLD reflecting 
twenty-years achievement in so- 
cialized industry, collective agri- 
culture and in social, artistic and 
scientific progress. Modern, 
growing cities, gigantic indus- 
trial combines, mechanized farm 
regions, the many thousands of educational and cul- 
tural institutions are proof of the enormous strides 
forward recorded by the many peoples living in this 
one sixth of the world. 





DYNAMIC VISTAS unfold themselves in colorful 
Ukraine, Crimea, the Black Sea Coast, the Volga 
Valley and in the Caucasus Mountains. Shining new 
examples of modern architecture stand side by side 
with diligently preserved monuments of old. No trip 
to Europe can be regarded as complete without at 
least a visit to glorious Moscow and stately Leningrad. 
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for 24% to 5 times as much. 
70,000 discriminating readers have enthusiastically accepted free 
membership in this money-saving Club. This huge membership of 
men and women enables the Club to offer book values unequalled by 
any other method of book buying. And the membership which 
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free 
Complete 


enroll me 
The 


for one year a Dollar Book Club member and send me 
Works of O. Henry’’ which I will examine and read free 
days With this book will come my first issue of the free monthly 
magazine called ‘‘The Bulletin describing the one dollar bargain book 

for the following month and several other alternate bargains. Each month I am 
to have the privilege of notifying you in advance if I do not wish the following 
month’s selection and whether or not I wish to purchase any of the alternate 
bargains at the special Club price of $1 each 
If 1 keep “‘The Complete Works of O. Henry”’ 
ents handling and shipping charges, as full payment The purchase of books 
is entirely voluntary on my part I do not have to accept a book every month 
a minimum during my year’s membership An pay nothing except $1.00 

i selection received, plus a few handlin and shipping costs 
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GET $2.50 TO 
$5.00 BOOKS 


for only a 
TAKE THEM , 
ONLY IF AND 
WHEN YOU WISH 


brings FREE. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just Mail the Coupon 


May we prove to you that Dollar Book Club 
values are really amazing”? Let us send you for 
free examination the great $5.00 value, ‘“The 
Complete Works of O. Henry.’’ When you see 
this splendid book and think of owning it for 
only $1.00 you will realize the value of free 
membership in this popular Club. This is a 
demonstration at our risk and expense. If you are 
not delighted with the book and surprised at this 
sensational bargain you may return the book 
and owe nothing. Don’t miss this opportunity 
to get a FREE MEMBERSHIP in this money- 
saving Club. Mail the coupon now. 
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This Coupon 
Brings 
O. HENRY 
to Read FREE 
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